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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Tue Iragrt Army officers (showing a distinct lack of re- 
spect for Madison Avenue techniques) staged their coup 
at an hour which made it impossible for most morning papers 
to carry an immediate report of the event. Thus, as we 
reached out the door for our Times and flicked on the radio, 
our eye scanned stories about 
U.S. troops in Lebanon while our 
ear heard a newscaster saying: 

“Washington and London were 
shocked by Premier Nuri as- 
Said’s overthrow. Western intelli- 
gence sources had no information 
indicating that the Baghdad re- 
gime was in danger of being 
ousted by forces favoring the 
United Arab Republic’s Gamel 
Abdel Nasser.” 

















University and his stay last year at Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. On page 6, Laqueur quotes his prediction of Nurs 
doom in a book he wrote three years ago, so there is no 
need to repeat the almost identical words that appeared in 
Tue New Leaper even before then. 

That there is nevertheless a wide range of conflicting 
opinion about U.S. policy in the Middle East is evident from 
the article starting on page 9 by Herman Finer, who is ap | 
pearing here for the first time. Dr. Finer, since 1946 a 
professor of political science at the University of Chicago, 
is also a careful student of that troubled area, although 
his activities over the years have taken in many other areas, 
His books include, Foreign Governments at Work (1922), 
British Civil Service (1927), Mussolini’s Italy (1935), Road’ 
to Reaction (1945), and America’s Destiny (1947). 

Unlike Laqueur, who feels that letting the Arabs have a 
full taste of Moscow’s domination would be the best way 
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Then we heard ourselves mut- of bringing them firmly into the free world, Finer feels that} rest 
tering: “So he was right again. , the West must defend its interests through whatever means} Dyll 
He said Nuri would be over- LAQUEUR necessary without allowing itself to be intimidated by world out 
thrown. Washington and London reaction. The obvious disagreement stems from the fact | 
may be shocked, but New LeaperR readers certainly won’t that each is presenting one of the current expert views | i 63 
be.” what Western policy should be in the Middle East. Twog Fa” 

The “he,” of course, referred to Walter Z. Laqueur, who more remain: the West should “accommodate” Nasser; af ers — 
has been analyzing and predicting Middle East events in our Moscow-Washington agreement should be sought to neutral-} the « 

£ £ 
pages for over a decade. During this time, he has become a ize the region. In the weeks ahead we shall provide space] 44g 
recognized expert on the political and social forces at work for leading proponents of these positions to present their on 4 
in the Arab world, which explains his presence at Harvard cases. : 
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The Mideast: What Now?-- Three Articles 





WASHINGTON-U.S.A. 





COFFIN 


AST WEEKEND, with President 

Eisenhower at Gettysburg for 
rest and golf and Secretary of State 
Dulles in London, their staffs cleaned 
out the drawers in search of a mir- 
acle. This would be an eye-catching, 
dramatic plan that the Western pow- 
ers would accept, the Arabs cheer, 
the oil companies like, Congress pass, 
and Israel not oppose. It would shut 
up Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev and present General Eisenhow- 
er in a role he eyes nostalgically: as 
the savior of peace. 

This frantic search is taking place 
when the summit conference is per- 
haps still some weeks away, Arab 
nationalism is throbbing wildly, and 
ominous portents of explosions in 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Iran filter 
through the intelligence networks. 

The assistants have looked over 
Eric Johnson’s scheme for develop- 
ing the arid lands by major feats of 
engineering and _ irrigation. They 
listened attentively to Ghanas’s Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah as he pro- 
posed international control of oil and 
a guarantee of the integrity of each 
country in the troubled area. Plans 
created by “brain trusters” in the 
New Deal and Fair Deal were even 
scanned cautiously. 

The dilemma of the Eisenhower 
Administration is simple. It does not 
want to operate in the Middle East 
as a combination policeman, social 
worker and rich uncle. All it wants 
is to keep the Russians out, get oil 
at reasonable prices, and stop brush- 
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fires from sweeping into big wars. 
The Administration is relying on the 
famous “Eisenhower luck” and day 
by day minor decisions to pull it 
through the crisis. 

Washington is divided on many of 
the complex issues of this hour, but 
on one it is united. This is a ghastly 
fear that the summit meeting at the 
United Nations will turn into a great 
propaganda victory for the bold and 
ebullient Khrushchev in our own ball 
park. There is apprehension that the 
President will appear at these talks 
as an ageing, tired Caesar whose hour 
has passed. This feeling exists in the 
highest circles of the Administration 
and Congress. 

Frankly, Eisenhower’s genius is 
his rare charm, and this quality 





KHRUSHCHEV: CAPITAL IS FEARFUL 


By Tris Coffin 


Capital Seeks Dramatic Plan 
For Future Summit Talks 


seems to wane under the pressure 
of critical events. He could be mag- 
nificent reading an _ imaginative 
American plan at an open session, 
which explains why such a search is 
being made for a plan. But the Pres- 
ident is uncomfortable and irritated 
by debate and unfriendly questions. 
He does not like to dig into problems 
and study all the facets, and depends 
upon short memos and briefings; he 
thus keeps himself from a profound 
or detailed knowledge of critical 
issues. 

A review of five basic decisions 
made by the Administration in the 
past three weeks may give some in- 
dication of what can be expected. 
They are: 

1. The Marines were sent 
Lebanon on the basis of information 
that the Iraqi coup was part of a gen- 
eral plot by Moscow and Cairo to 
seize control of the entire Middle 
East in a matter of days. This is what 
Congressional leaders were told at 
the White House. 

2. Within 36 hours of the Marine 
landing, the reason was, in effect, 
erased. This was a decision not to let 
Jordan’s King Hussein try to over- 
throw the rebel Baghdad regime. It 
now appeared that Iraq’s leaders were 
not hand-picked by the Kremlin or 
Nasser, were in no hurry to pinch 
off Jordan, and wanted to continue 
to sell oil to the West. 

3. The President and Dulles de- 
cided not to send troops into Jordan, 
which remains the shakiest Western 


into 





enclave in the entire Middle East. In 
Lebanon, much of the population is 
oriented by religion and custom to 
the West. This is not true in Jordan. 
This decision apparently was the re- 
sult of widespread criticism of the 
Lebanese landings in Congress and 
the American press. 

4. Similarly, a decision was made 
to pull U.S. forces out of Lebanon 
as soon as this could be done in a 
dignified way. Thus, Secretary Dul- 
les became anxious to turn the police 
job over to the United Nations, which 
he had suggested a few days before 
was incompetent to handle the ex- 
plosive situation. 

5. The President and Dulles were 
furious at the Khrushchev proposal 
for a summit meeting. The last thing 
Eisenhower wanted was to face 
Khrushchev when the United States 
was being criticized. But, slowly, re- 
luctantly, pressure from Britain and 
American prompted the 
grudging acceptance. 

There is one rather forlorn hope 
about the summit conference. It is 
that issues which seem so flaming 
when viewed by men thousands of 
miles apart may die down when 
looked at by a few men sitting at a 
table together. The stakes are high. 
Every man at the parley will have his 
prestige, his country’s fate and world 
peace hanging in the balance. For the 
United States, this may be a chance 
to reprieve a succession of diplomatic 
losses by showing itself a leader and 
friend of mankind. 


THERWISE, an efficient atmo- 
., like that of a good mili- 
tary headquarters, pervades the White 
House. Aides step about with a lively, 
almost happy step. President Eisen- 
hower speaks with a vigor that 
seemed lacking for months. Press 
Secretary Jim Hagerty, no longer 
plagued by the humiliating questions 
of the Adams-Goldfine affair, speaks 
confidently. The dreary, defensive air 
that became the White House at- 
mosphere after the first Sputnik was 
shot aloft has vanished. The General 


is back in command of his troops. 


opinion 


This is a clew to the strange and 
fateful role that human emotions 
played in the decision to land Ma- 
rines in Lebanon. There were, of 
course, practical reasons for inter- 
vention. The eastern end of the free 
world’s defensive arch was crumbling. 
The immense oil production in the 
Persian Gulf, almost 1.5 million gal- 
lons a day, needed to feed the homes 
and factories of West Europe and 
support the British economy, was in 
immediate peril. A good friend of 
the United States was falling from 
power and crying for help. But these 
reasons aready had existed for a 
number of weeks. 

The historian, instead, must try 
to look inside the mind of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. Here he was, a man 
who had won greater acclaim than 
even Caesar—Commanding General 
of a great victorious Allied Army 
which saved a continent from the 
terror of a maniac, a hero to millions 
in every land, twice elected President 
by overwhelming margins. Yet, he 
and his nation had been subjected 
in the past 12 months to a series of 
grinding humiliations. There were 
the sputniks, the coarse jests of 
Khrushchev, mobs attacking U.S. 
buildings in Formosa and the Middle 
East, students spitting on the Vice 
President in South America, the re- 
cession, the East Germans contemp- 





JIM HAGERTY: A NEW CONFIDENCE 


“uously refusing to return kidnapped 





U.S. servicemen, an Air Force plane 
shot down over Russia, and Cubap 
rebels—long bearded ruffians hiding { 
out in a mountain—seized U.S. sail. 
ors. All these insults and humiliations 
had been building up inside Eisen. 
hower like thunderheads when the 
Iraqi Army officers seized control 
of Baghdad. It was too much! The 
General gave the orders. 

The action was so swift there was 
no time for the long discussions held 
at Blair House by President Truman 
just prior to our formal entry into 
the Korean war. Neither the Vice 
President, our United Nations dele. 
gation, Congressional 
State Department experts were given 
a chance to put their oar in. Even 
the Pentagon and No. 10 Downing 
Street were told after the decision 
was made, and asked to accommodate 
themselves to the new situation. 

Congress, at least, has been slow 
to accommodate itself to this sudden 
change of events. A wave of grum. 
bling threatened to sweep the House 
when Representative Henry S. Reuss 
(D.-Wis.), a leader of the “Young 
Turks,” criticized the President’s ac- 
tion, and Speaker Sam Raybum 
(D.-Tex.) took the unusual step of 
chiding him. Reuss merely said, “By 
intervening, we risk not only Worll 
War III but also the moral revulsion } 
of the uncommitted world. The West 
has great interests in the Middle 
East, including oil and Israel. But 
may not these interests be better 
served by recognizing irrepressible 
Arab nationalism and trying to chan- 
nelize it constructively, than by de 
claring war to the death against it 
now? Because of the great issues a! 
stake, the Administration should no! 
have intervened in the Middle East 
without consulting Congress and al 
lowing debate.” 

In the Senate, the unrest broke 
out openly despite an attempt by Ms 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson (D: 
Tex.) to put the approval of th 
Democratic party on the President’ 
action. Three Democratic members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
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J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas, Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, and Wayne 
Morse of Oregon, expressed grave 
concern. 

The scholarly Fulbright said: “We 
have never made the fundamental 
policy decision whether Arab na- 
tionalism—epitomized by Nasser— 
was a force with which we should 
try to work, or a force which we 
should oppose. As a consequence, 
our day to day actions have vacil- 
lated between tempting Arab nation- 
alism with offers of assistance, and 
taunting it with refusals to sell 
wheat, refusals to continue CARE 
programs and similar petty annoy- 
ances. Instead of long-range con- 
sistent policies we have, in this area, 
relied on military pacts and doctrines 
without relation to whether the dan- 
gers involved were military or not. 
Neither the Baghdad Pact nor the 
Eisenhower Doctrine went beyond a 
pat military answer to recognize the 
basic underlying problems capable 
of no military solution. In fact, they 
postponed the solution and obscured 
the basic problems. Has not our con- 
centration on military pacts and doc- 
trines caused us to lose touch with 
the ordinary people? 

“There are few of the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the world in 
which we have an understanding of 
the common man. In most countries, 
the United States has dealt with 
princes, potentates, big businessmen, 
and the entrenched, frequently cor- 
rupt, representatives of the past. We 
have not been true to our own Dec- 
laration of Independence, which de- 
clares ‘a decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind.’ ” 

Senator Humphrey remarked: “I 
understand the importance of unity; 
but I am not convinced that this is a 
time to seal one’s lips or be silent, 
when, indeed, people all over the 
world are looking to the United 
States and are wondering what we 
are up to‘and what our purposes are. 
-..+ The problems confronting us in 
the Middle East are not susceptible 
of military solution. The landing of 
American forces settles nothing. The 
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HUMPHREY: NO MILITARY SOLUTION 


kind of aggression taking place in 
Lebanon is not the kind which can 
be fought by the Marine Corps. 
Troops cannot jam Radio Cairo 
broadcasts. Military forces do not 
stop the conspiratorial forces of an 
underground movement. Economic 
and political subversion are met by 
political and economic means, not by 
bazookas, tanks and airpower.” 

Senator Humphrey went on to pre- 
dict—with amazing accuracy—that 
Khrushchev would seize this moment 
to call for a summit conference “for 
which we are unprepared . . . and 
events will help the Soviet Union to 
appear to be acting in the interests 
of peace... .” 

The geo-political rationalization 
which State Department officers are 
giving to closed-door committee ses- 
sions is this: If the Arab nationalists 
gain control of the Middle East oil, 
it will be manipulated by the USSR 
to force West Europe to its knees 
and turn it Communist. This will 
leave the United States as an island 
and a perfect target for hydrogen 
bomb missiles. 

The intelligence estimate of Soviet 
action is: The USSR does not want 
to break the peace at this time. All 
its economic programs are based on 
at least a decade of peace. However, 
Russia has become so involved with 
Arab nationalism that it cannot sit 


removed in case a major clash be- 
tween the Arabs and the West oc- 


curs. The U.S. entry into Lebanon 


and the British arrival in Jordan 
undoubtedly was a stunning surprise 
to Moscow, which waited for 24 
hours before taking a position. Dur- 
ing this interim, the West might have 
been able to enter Iraq and restore 
the old order. But, that time has 
passed. If the King of Jordan now 
attempts to lead his army into Iraq, 
backed by British forces, Egypt and 
Syria would intervene, and insist on 
Soviet support. In this case, Russian 
“volunteers” from the Arabic-speak- 
ing provinces—trained and _ well- 
equipped soldiers—would enter the 
war and turn it into a Korea. World 
War III would still be remote, unless 
atomic bombs were used in despera- 
tion by either side in an effort to 
bring the war to an end. 

In the meantime Russia, as Sena- 
tor Humphrey predicted, will try to 
squeeze every drop of propaganda 
advantage from the Anglo-American 
military moves in the Middle East, 
and break up the pro-Western voting 
bloc in the United Nations. 

American public opinion—if let- 
ters to editors and Congressmen are 
any gauge—has reluctantly accepted 
the Government’s step now that the 
Marines have landed, and is eager 
for Washington to figure some way 
to “bring the boys home” before the 
Middle East explodes. Congressman 
Reuss received several hundred let- 
ters within a few days after his re- 
marks, and only one criticized him. 
Letters pouring in on Capitol Hill, 
by and large, urge the United States 
to use the United Nations. 

In all the conferences that flow 
and ebb in the White House and 
State Department, the great unsolved 
problem is what to do tomorrow. 
The immediate path is simple—to 
prevent the rebels from taking con- 
trol of Lebanon, Jordan and _ the 
Persian Gulf by stopping them with 
tanks and bayonets. But how to hold 
the area and its oil until atomic 
power is an economic fuel still stares 
grimly at the conferees. 





Failure to understand the growing momentum of revolutionary trends in the Arab world 


may easily result in further setbacks for the West 


The Mideast Dilemma, 


ACK IN 1841, when poets were 
Bx interested in politics, Hein- 
rich Heine, writing on Russia’s pol- 
icy in the Levant, declared that the 
Near Eastern situation was terrible: 
“If we attempt to eradicate the evil 
that already exists, we will have war. 
If we stand by idly and watch the 
evil grow, servitude is a certainty 
for all of us. This is the dilemma: 
Regardless of the course it takes, 
Europe, that poor virgin, has no 
day of rejoicing awaiting it....” 
Over a century later, the dilemma 
presented by the Near East has not 
greatly changed. 

The coup d’etat in Iraq has de- 
stroyed some old and deeply rooted 
fallacies. I pointed them up three 
years ago, in a book entitled Com- 
munism and Nationalism In the Mid- 
dle East, when I wrote: 

“Of all the Arab countries, Iraq 
arouses the strongest feelings of 
pessimism. . . . The Iraqi regime has 
been wholly reactionary in outlook; 
it has been neither able nor willing 
to carry out sweeping social and 
political reforms. Petty intrigues and 
feudal vested interests have prevailed 
over the urgent necessity to act for 
the benefit of the nation. As a result, 
the Government has antagonized 
most of the population, including the 
entire middle class, which is now 
willing to make common cause with 
Communist fronts in order to over- 
throw the hated autocracy. The paral- 
lel with Tsarist Russia is uncom- 
fortably obvious. . . . . Nor will the 
strengthening of the Army or the po- 
lice preserve the regime indefinitely; 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


even the best arms in the world are 
of no avail if the soldiers refuse to 
obey. The present regime is doomed.” 

But, at the time, these observations 
were disputed in many quarters. 
After all, my critics argued, huge 
development projects have been 
started in Iraq and their benefits 
can already be seen; the national 
income has gone up 50 per cent in 
the last six or seven years. They dis- 
regarded the fact that economic prog- 
ress, however spectacular, can not 
provide stability and advancement 
unless it is accompanied by social 
and political reforms. Nor was it 
realized that an old-fashioned auto- 
cratic regime, like that of Premier 
Nuri as-Said, did not stand a chance 
against the modern form of dictator- 
ship practiced by Egypt’s Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser. 

All this would not be worth re- 
calling if many of those who were so 
sure of Nuri’s ability to resist Nas- 
serism and Communism were not 
now developing equally fallacious 
theories about the present phase of 
Arab nationalism. They feel sure that 
the West could come to terms with 
Nasserism if it made certain con- 
cessions concerning Arab unity and 
neutrality. But they are being un- 
realistic about the ambitions of Nas- 
serism. They also fail to understand 
that Nasserism itself is only a transi- 
tional stage—given the current trend 
—toward some specific Middle East- 
ern form of nationalist Communism. 
This will be more, not less, hostile 
toward the West than Soviet Com- 
munism. 





In these circumstances, what are 
the likely general consequences of the 
present crisis? 

1. To begin with, there is littl 
chance of any large-scale Soviet in. 
tervention which might lead to a 
world war. True, Stalin’s heirs are 
less predictable and therefore more 
dangerous where such decisions are 
concerned. But all indications are that 
Moscow will merely make threaten- 
ing noises (and perhaps use the situ: 
ation to put the heat on Wladislaw 
Gomulka in Poland), it will not in 
tervene directly. 

Indeed, Washington did-not really 
take a dangerous risk. For if the 
Kremlin were ready to wage total 
war to conquer some Middle Eastern 
country, peace could not have been! 
preserved for long even if Washing: 
ton had not sent the Marines into 
Lebanon. Somewhere the West would 
have been compelled to take a stand. 

2. The United Nations may hence 
forth prove ineffective in the field of 
international reconciliation. Its de 
cline cannot be blamed on any one 
person. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold is supposed to carry out 
the wishes of the UN’s majority. I 
this majority does not want to pre 
serve Lebanon’s independence, he 
cannot oppose its decision. 

The UN’s weaknesses are consti 
tutional rather than functional, as 
was shown by the attitudes of its vari 
ous members toward the U.S. inter 
vention. All the countries that have 
reason to fear Nasser’s ambitions 
from Sudan to Iran, welcomed it; 
most of the countries that have n° 
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stake in the Middle East opposed it. 
The continued existence of Lebanon 
(or Sudan or Israel or any other 
Middle Eastern state) is of limited 
interest to, say, Sweden, West Ger- 
many, Ceylon or Japan. Similarly, 
the Lebanese or Sudanese are not 
vitally concerned about events in 
Scandinavia. But every nation, of 
course, is determined to preserve 
world peace and will strongly oppose 
a policy of calculated risks—pro- 
vided its own future is not involved. 
When there is difficulty in a spe- 
cific country, therefore, only its 
immediate neighbors and the global 
powers—who have an interest in 
everything everywhere—should par- 
ticipate in the negotiations for a set- 
tlement. The intervention of more 
than seventy other nations that have 
no direct stake in the conflict, as in 
the case in the UN, not only compli- 
cates matters but it is a positive 
menace to world peace. 

3. Isolationist sentiment in the 
United States will be strengthened, 
and one can’t blame the Americans 
for such a reaction. For what hap- 
pened in Lebanon will probably oc- 
cur in other Asian and European 
countries. If the latter are too short- 
sighted to see this, if they do not 
believe in collective security, they 
cannot be helped. Nobody can be 
saved against his will. 

In the long run, an_ isolationist 
trend in the U.S. could have a bene- 
ficial effect. It might produce a salu- 
tary shock in the quarters now oblivi- 
ous to the advantages of collective 
security. If a strong body of opinion 
in Britain prefers appeasement of 
the United Arab Republic to Ameri- 
can action, there is no reason why 
Washington should not let them have 
their way. It is they, after all, who 
are dependent upon Middle Eastern 
oil. 

This brings us to the question of 
whether or not the U.S. intervention 
Was wise. I do not think so. From 
the outset, it was obvious that this 
policy could not succeed. Today, 
only a dictatorship can afford to use 
a strong hand. Only a dictatorship 
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can select a limited objective and 


employ whatever forces are necessary 
to achieve it without worrying about 
critical reactions at home and abroad. 
A democracy does not enjoy such 
favorable circumstances. It must in- 
form the UN of its actions immedi- 
ately and seek that body’s support, 
it is obliged to cope with innumera- 
ble difficulties at home and abroad, 
its soldiers cannot shoot unless they 
are attacked. What may succeed for 
a dictatorship is bound to remain 
only a half-measure for a democracy, 
and so is doomed to failure in the 
long run. 

Only in the most extreme situa- 
tions, where the great majority of 
the population is convinced that de- 
mocracy must finally take a stand, 
can a strong hand be brought into 
play. But in Lebanon’s case most of 
the people in the non-Communist 
world, recalling Marce Déat’s “mou- 
rir pour Danzig?” in 1939, are ask- 
ing “mourir pour Beirut?” 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the U.S. and 
British landings have no clear pur- 
pose. The latter’s move into Jordan 
is especially difficult to understand. 
It would make sense only if it were 
the first step in an attempt to recon- 
quer Iraq and establish a pro-West- 
ern government in Baghdad. But this 
has been ruled out. And the new 
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Iraqi Government has overwhelming 
popular support (that is, it has the 
backing of about 10 per cent of the 
population, whereas the old regime 
was supported by something less than 
one per cent). 

If the West, disregarding all the 
risks involved, had moved into the 
Middle East in strength and at the 
same time had shifted its allegiance 
to the forces of political and social 
reform, rather than the forces of re- 
action, some good might have been 
accomplished. An “American” party 
would have developed in much the 
same way that a “Russian” party has 
developed—though both would em- 
phatically reject these labels. Since it 
did not follow this course, the West’s 
military intervention will, at best, 
end with some face-saving formula 
that will permit the withdrawal of its 
troops from the Middle East. 

Then the great debate will begin: 
What went wrong? Why? When? 
And just as the disaster in 
China was followed by McCarthyism 
(which, albeit in a crude and per- 
verse way, was inter alia an attempt 
to discover who was responsible for 
the Far East defeat), the Mideast 
debacle may produce a wave of 
“Flandersism.” (Almost as soon as 
the present crisis broke out, the 
aging Senator Ralph Flanders (R.- 
Vt.) declared that Israel was at the 
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root of all U.S. difficulties in the 
Middle East.) 

As usual, the easiest scapegoats 
are the Jews. If only President Tru- 
man had not helped establish the 
State of Israel, it can be argued, 
Arab nationalism would not have 
been antagonized, Lebanese Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun would not be 
in danger, Nuri would not be dead, 
Jordan’s King Hussein would not 
have to fear for his life, etc. Ameri- 
ca’s backing the Baghdad Pact was 
a great mistake, the second-guessers 
will insist, and withholding the As- 
wan Dam grant was a major blunder. 

Students of history will go further 
back (as Arab experts have been do- 
ing for a long time) and find that the 
1918 armistices perpetrated grave in- 
justices. Then they will reach the 
Crusades, an entirely unprovoked act 
of Western aggression against the 
Moslem world for which, however. 
the Jews cannot be held responsible. 
Finally they will sigh: If only 
Charles Martel had not stopped the 
Arabs at Tours and Poitiers, the 
conflict between the Arabs and the 
West never would have arisen. 

Many observers, including myself, 
have been critical of Washington’s 
Mideast policies, particularly _ its 
identification with the feudal forces 
opposing the social revolution. But 
one has to admit that even if the 
United States had not made a single 
mistake in the Middle East, things 
probably would be pretty much as 
they are at the moment. The present 
crisis is only due in small part to 
Western mistakes; it stems mainly 
from the expansive character of 
Arab national socialism and its inner 
weakness, the absence of domestic 
and social programs, which made the 
gradual acceptance of Communist 
ideas almost a foregone conclusion. 

The debate will be climaxed by 
the “massive appeasement” of dic- 
tator Nasser. This is already clear 
from the statements of many Western 
officials, such as the one made in the 
House of Commons by British Labor 
party chief Hugh Gaitskell: “I do 


not see that we can reach any ulti- 


mate solution in the Middle East un- 
less we are prepared to come to terms 
with the Pan-Arab movement.” 

At first glance, a policy which 
seeks a modus vivendi with Nasser 
appears to have merit. Its proponents 
have a strong point when they argue 
that the West must stop opposing 
the two basic Arab aspirations: 
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unity and neutrality. Nor can one 
disagree with their feeling that it 
is absurd to defend an artificial or- 
der in which the oil-rich “haves” get 
all the revenues. There is even some 
logic to the contention that Nasser, 
if he took over Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, would still have to export 
the oil and the West would remain 
his customer. Indeed. if this were all 
that coming to terms with Nasser 
meant, no sane person in the West 
could object to the policy. 

But unfortunately appeasing Nas- 
ser would mean much more. It would 
mean his taking over Lebanon, Jor- 
dan, Lybia, Saudi Arabia 
Kuwait. It would mean the 
throw of Sudan’s democratic Gov- 
ernment. It would mean the dis- 
memberment of Israel. (This might 
be deferred for a while. however, 
because Israel would put up a bitter 
struggle and Nasser does not like 
to fight if he can avoid it.) It would 
mean the passing of Morocco, Tu- 


and 
over- 





nisia and Algeria into the orbit of 
Arab national socialism. It would 
mean constant clashes, perhaps war, 
with Turkey over Alexandria, and 
with Iran over the Bahrein oil fields 
and Cairo’s efforts to turn Kurdistan 
against Teheran. It would mean the 
United Arab Republic’s expansion 
into Central Africa, an attempt to 
annex countries such as Eritrea and 
Somaliland and to bring others— 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Uganda and French 
West Africa—into the Arab co-pros- 
perity zone. Those who consider this 
an overly pessimistic view are urged 
to check the many books, pamphlets 
and newspaper articles (not to men- 
tion broadcasts) that have been pub- 
lished on this subject in Cairo during 
the last three or four years. 

The only valid argument against 
it is that the UAR is too weak to 
digest such enormous conquests. This 
is not only true but it magnifies the 
danger of “massive appeasement.” 
For long before the grand design is 
completed, Arab-world leadership 
will have passed from the relatively 
moderate Nasser to those much 
closer to Moscow. 

I realize that this appraisal, like 
my prediction of Nuri’s doom, will 
not gain wide acceptance. Involved 
here is the momentum of revolution- 
trends, Anglo- 
American observers do not seem to 


ary which many 
comprehend. Of course, Nuri’s down- 
fall would not have been inevitable 
if he had reformed in time. Similarly, 
of the Arab na- 
tional movement is not inevitable if 
his ways. But the 
chances of this happening, to put it 


Communist control 


Nasser mends 
mildly, are not good. 

It seems, therefore, that the West 
will soon launch a policy of “massive 
appeasement” and give up its re 
maining bases, oilfields and, more 
important, the last pro-Western gov- 
ernments in the Middle East (though 
Israel may linger on for a time): 
In the end, the people of Asia. West: 
ern Europe and the United States 
may learn that appeasement cannot 
work, but the lesson will be a long, 
painful and frustrating one. 


The New Leader 
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Nasser's imperialism, U.S. obligations to Lebanon 


and our Mideast interests made the Marine landings unavoidable 


THE INTERVENTION IN LEBANON 


HE United States need not feel 
| oti about defending its na- 
tional interests by answering the Leb- 
anese Government's call for military 
support. It must. of course, be sure 
that its national interests are rea- 
sonable and just. But the world has 
neither a common government nor 
acommon ethic. Scores of sovereign 
states are involved in a dynamic 
struggle to make their own corporate 
ethics prevail. The most powerful 
nations have the most responsibility 
in shaping the outcome. As with in- 
dividuals, so with nations the inter- 
ests of survival are a blended part 
of morality in action. 

The U.S. has three basic interests 
in the Middle East: the countries it 
is committed to support, vitally need- 
ed oil, and strategic bases. Let’s ex- 
amine each one individually. 

1. The U.S. pledged to maintain 
the status quo in the Middle East in 
the 1950 Tripartite Declaration, in 
the Eisenhower Doctrine, and in its 
quasi-adherence to the Baghdad Pact. 
Ithas a direct obligation to Lebanon 
and the other small countries in the 
area, 

The Secretary of State had to bear 
this in mind on the day of the coup 
@etat in Iraq (which should not be 
dignified by the word “revolution’). 
Left unchallenged it probably would 
have led to the killing of Lebanese 
President Camille Chamoun and Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein. Then, drunk 
with bloody success, the Arabs might 
have launched an immediate assault 
on Israel. Or Israel. to whom we have 
also made pledges, might have felt 
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obliged to wage a defensive action. 
It is better—as Korea should have 
taught us—to prevent disaster by be- 
ing present before it occurs than to 
suffer heavy casualties while trying 
to recover what is lost. 

The Marine landing in Beirut has 
gained—and it is an immense gain 
—some stability and some talking 
space. It has shown Gamal Abdel 
Nasser that his imperialism can be 
curbed. It has almost certainly 
stopped the new Baghdad regime 
from nationalizing the oil fields and 
fully joining the United Arab Re- 
public. (Optimists about Iraq, how- 
ever, are reminded that its new rulers 
have already signed a defensive al- 
liance with the UAR and talks are 
underway for further ties.) 

2. Our oil interest is both direct 
and indirect. We need it ourselves 
and, perhaps more important, the 
economic life of our allies in West- 
ern Europe depends upon it. During 
the Suez crisis, Secretary of State 
Dulles and special Presidential envoy 
Robert Murphy apparently couldn’t 
even comprehend the extent to which 
our standard of living and military 
efficiency was bound up with the 
roughly 20 per cent of energy sup- 
plied by oil. By 1970, dependence on 
oil will be about double this! 

With Nasser in control of the re- 
serves, the pipelines and Suez, his 
rancor could move him to tell the 
West: “You exploited us when we 
wete weak. Your standard of living 
is 70 times that of my poor fella- 
heen. Your wealth is based on my 
fuel. You will share your profits 


with my fellaheen—not 50-50, not 
30-70, not even 100 per cent to us 
will be sufficient, you will also pay an 
added subsidy!” No logical, soft- 
spoken Western answer that science, 
technology, savings, hard work and 
devotion had turned mud into energy 
(in countries where freedom of 
thought was bought with the blood 
of democratic revolutions) would 
satisfy his hatred. 

The West’s gifts should not be al- 
lowed to fall into the hands of a 
statesman as vain as Stalin and as 
devious as Hitler. Imagine the pres- 
sures Nasser could exert by with- 
holding oil: Hands off when he in- 
filtrates the Sudan. Hands off when 
Radio Cairo stirs up trouble through- 
out Africa (as if we don’t have 
enough trouble containing the Soviet 
Union). Hands off when he settles 
accounts with Israel. The seduction 
of Kuwait has already begun. 

Some observers try to soothe these 
fears by arguing that the Arabs must 
sell their oil. Generally speaking, this 
is true. But is it beyond the responsi- 
bility of the Secretary of State to 
reflect that for three months, for six, 
for a year even a fanatic like Nasser, 
followed by fanatical mobs, might 
sacrifice the revenues to choke off 
Israel or the Sudan or the peaceful 
development of Africa? He would 
be a fool if he rejected such a proba- 
bility. 

3. Our need for strategic bases 
obliged us to. offer’ guarantees to 
Lebanon and honor them; we could 
not otherwise demand the confidence 
of the nations with whom we have 








collective security agreements. Mos- 
cow’s cynical Middle East interven- 
tions, especially since it joined hands 
with Nasser in November 1955, are 
plain to everybody. 

The Kremlin has threatened to 
turn the Scandinavian countries, 
Britain and more recently Turkey 
into missile-produced cemeteries. It 
is not jesting; when it feels that the 
opportune moment has arrived, at- 
tempts will be made to carry out the 
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threat. The U.S. cannot allow itself 
to be pushed further away from mis- 
sile areas on the USSR’s periphery. 
The essential defense in a missile 
war is the maximum number of 
bases; we cannot go on losing them. 
Indeed, since February 1956 So- 
viet leaders, pointing to the erosion 
of U.S. bases around the world, have 
been declaring joyfully that the idea 
of “capitalist encirclement” has lost 
force. And undercurrents of despair 
can already be heard in Turkey be- 
cause of reports that London and 
Washington are seeking a modus vi- 
vendi with Iraq’s new rulers. 
Americans are apparently being 
sold on the idea that they should 
not do things in their own interest 
which bring dislike. Who are the 
dislikers? Russia? India? The 
“small” nations? The history of the 
League of Nations shows clearly that 





for 19 years the small nations were 
afflicted with a selfishness surpassing 
that of the big ones. Britain was the 
unpopular power then. Today, the 
small nations do not want to admit 
that intervention is sometimes justi- 
fied because they fear that the Soviet 
Union may eventually turn against 
them. (Meanwhile, perish Lebanon! ) 

We must also recognize that Arab 
nationalism is no more blessed than 
any other nationalism. It is to be 
cherished as much as, say, Israel’s 
or America’s. But not all national- 
isms remain uniform in character. 
We were not willing to let Hitler’s 
nationalism go to its extremes, and 
we were right; there is a better na- 
tionalism in West Germany’s Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and the 
leaders of the Social Democratic 
party. Nationalism has its phases, 
and they depend on the leader of 
the moment. 

Nasser’s dictatorial nationalism is 
destructive, incendiary, vain and 
full of frenzied rancor against the 
West. Why doesn’t he let the 
Egyptians say what they want in 
terms of economic welfare instead 
of selling their slaved-over cotton for 
Russian and Czech arms? Nasser 
claims to be “neutral” when he mere- 
ly means duplex—that is, double- 
crossing—as the Aswan Dam affair 
proved. If Nasser were honorable, 
he would not have brought Russia 
into the picture to blackmail the 
U.S. It was Washington, after all, 
which convinced Britain to get out 
of Suez. 

Although Nasser is a member of 
the Bandung Conference, he daily 
violates his own pledge to adhere to 
its principle of “non-interference” 
through his agents, his fedayeen, his 
radio incitements. His ambitions are 
overweening: Pan-Arab empire from 
the Persian Gulf to Gibraltar; his 
tactics utterly reckless. How many 
Germans who were fanatically for 
the Fuehrer in 1933 would have been 
glad to be rid of his insane ambi- 
tions by 1939! All nationalisms are 
not equal in their drive and restraint 
and ethos. 





What is to be done? 

1. Nasser must be brought to his 
senses. The British tried to do this 
but were defeated by oil sanctions 
invoked by the White House. The 
White House demanded nothing 
from Nasser for this kind service, 
But his arrogance was not appeased, 
it was fed. He then set out to con- 
quer Jordan, Lebanon, etc. He tried 
to filch land from the Sudan. He 
embraced Khrushchev amorously. His 
radio breathed fire and poison at 
Washington. Contempt for cuckolds 
enhanced the thought of omnipotent 
vanity. 

Nasser’s ambitions cannot be mod- 
erated by the opposition 
Egypt; he has imprisoned or other- 
wise silenced it. He can only be sob- 
ered by being made to realize that 
there are powers who will act to 
preserve other people’s rights. We 
would do well to recall von Ribben- 
trop’s gleeful comment about Hitler: 
“The Fuehrer goes on ad infinitum!” 

2. We must make it clear that we 
intend to defend our oil supplies, 
regardless of what the producer na- 
tions do with their political sov- 
ereignty. We should announce that 
we no longer admit the legality of 
nationalizing properties belonging to 


within 





foreign holders. It was foolish to 
have ever conceded this. 

3. We must issue an iron-clad| 
guaranty that we will not tolerate 
any tampering with the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of 
Lebanon, Jordan and Israel; and we 
must demand that Cairo Radio and 
Egyptian agents stop their incite: 
ments. 

4. We should work for an effec: 
tive UN force on the vulnerable Mid- 
dle East frontiers. 

5. We should bring the military 
strength of the threatened countries 
up to the level achieved by Syria 
and Egypt with Russian aid, then 
stop the flow of arms to all nations 
in the area. 

6. Our economic and technical aid 
should be the driving force of fresh 
opportunities for the people and young 
intelligentsia of those countries. 


The New Leader 
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Although the General has failed twice in critical moments, 


France again has turned to its ‘greatest national myth’ 


De Gaulle: 
Man of Destiny 


By Herbert Luethy 


HE FourTH REPUBLIC smelled cadaverous from the 

day it was born, and it has not even been able to die 
a beautiful death. But the most disconcerting version of 
the historic event, the one the rest of the world has most 
trouble understanding, is also the simplest: the view of 
things as they were seen from Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, 
the view of the man who merely had to wait for the ripe 
fruit to drop into his hands. It needs to be transposed 
into the monumental and haughty style of General 
Charles de Gaulle, the great memorialist of his own epic. 

Twice, in 1946, when he was the head of the govern- 
ment, and in 1953, when he was the head of a political 
movement, ungrateful France had turned away from 
de Gaulle to indulge in the frivolous games and squabbles 
of parties, that bad national passion which Julius Caesar 
noted in the Gauls. As a result, the General decided to 
let the parties carry on their experiment until it col- 
lapsed; he would preserve his purity, the moral and 
national capital of his name, which history had placed 
in his trust, for the somber days when the nation would 
once again turn toward him. 

So, five years later, as could easily have been pre- 
dicted, the party system was forced to declare its bank- 
ruptcy, and France was on the verge of falling to the 
status of a minor power. At this point, in the words of 
de Gaulle, “The French, as they instinctively do when they 
are plunged into anxiety or carried away by hope, 





Here we present another analysis of the events which were 
climaxed by the fall of the Fourth Republic and the return 
of General de Gaulle as the Premier of France. (Readers 
will remember André Philip’s “The Birth of the Fifth Re- 
public,” NL, July 7-14.) Herbert Luethy, a 40-year-old 
Swiss historian, has lived in France for over a decade and 
has written many brilliant studies of its problems. His 
book, France Against Herself, was widely hailed here and 
in Europe. This article is reprinted from Life International. 
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shouted: ‘Vive de Gaulle!’ and the nation once again 
gathered around the man whom fate has entrusted with 
the role of assuming France’s destinies in times of 
distress.” 

In de Gaulle’s eyes things are as simple as that. For 
the last 12 years he has said again and again that the 
kind of parliamentary republic constituted in France 
could not cope with the problems of the world today. 
He was satisfied with this negative claim, which no 
observer of French political life could dispute. When one 
analyzes all his declarations over these 12 years, one 
finds no definition of the political system or the form of 
state which he himself advocates; nor does one find a 
single definition of the program or of the methods which 
will be his. All that people have said or written about 
him have been interpretations, often contradictory, made 
by people who believe they know what de Gaulle thinks, 
but whom he has always disavowed. The only theme to 
be found in his own writings and speeches is that France 
will be great and strong when it has gathered unanimously 
around him. 

One may have to read his memoirs from the first: page 
to the last in order to become convinced that this seem- 
ingly naive affirmation is no mere rhetorical device after 
the fashion of politicians who, swept away by their own 
eloquence, claim to be speaking in the name of the people 
or of the country. Quite naturally, General de Gaulle says 
“I” when he speaks about France, and he says “General 
de Gaulle,” when he is speaking about himself as a histori- 
cal figure, clearly separated from his human person and 
entrusted with a mission which is infinitely bigger than 
himself. 

In 1940, having fled alone and unknown from a country 
that had been beaten and invaded, condemned as a 
deserter by his own military superiors, he proclaimed 
from his exile that the real France, the ideal and eternal 
France, was incarnated by him, by him alone, not by the 








French Parliament which had delegated its powers to 
Marshal Pétain, nor by the institutions of the French 
state, nor by the 40 million resigned Frenchmen who 
followed Vichy. “I was France, the state, the govern- 
ment,” he said in one of his last press conferences in 
April 1954. “I spoke in the name of France, ] was 
France’s independence and sovereignty.” Never had 
France been as beautiful and pure as when it was thus 
reduced to its sole ideal, incarnated by a single man, 
severed from its mediocre, daily reality. In 1944 France 
unanimously—in appearance at least, for the opposition 
remained silent—hailed this general who bore a mon- 
arch’s name, Charles of Gaul, and who miraculously 
handed back to France all her prerogatives as a great 
world power. 


HE MEETING between this mystic France of General 

de Gaulle and the real, day-to-day France of 40 
million Frenchmen has been a disappointment in the 
past. The regime of enthusiastic unanimity, the only one 
de Gaulle could conceive, lasted as long as did the victory 
celebrations, no longer. De Gaulle is neither a politician 
nor a crowd-swaying dictator; he has a monarchic 
sense of the state as something to be entrusted to a sacred 
person responsible to his conscience alone for his acts 
and intentions. This is a strangely anarchic notion in 
France, which executed its last absolute King but which 
nonetheless has a kind of nostalgia for paternal author- 
ity. General de Gaulle failed as head of the government in 
1946, and as political leader in 1947-53. And twice he 
has done what no politician would have done; he has 
gone off, slamming the door. And then, shrouded in con- 
temptuous silence, he has waited for disaster to come. 

The Fourth Republic rejected his authority, but it was 
never able to do without his myth. For four history- 
loaded years, the French had substituted the name of 
de Gaulle for that of France, so that they might forget 
what had happened and start living again as if nothing 
had occurred. One may ask whether this myth has not 
done more harm than good to France, whether it was not 
from this point on that France began to live in deceit 
and illusion. Thanks to this myth the French were able 
once again to engage in their familiar little quarreis, in 
the grandiloquent Jacobin phraseology of a past forever 
gone, and in a parliamentary routine taken over from the 
Third Republic precisely as if this Third Republic had 
not collapsed from impotence and demoralization, as if 
there never had been a 1940. 

Now that this regime has abdicated, it is easy to say 
that it was bound to happen, that France could certainly 
not go on being governed in such confusion, not by a 
government but by 600 boisterous deputies. However. 
scores and scores of years have passed since the day when 
it was first noted that “things can’t go on this way,” and 
yet things kept going on this way; in 1958, just as in 
1940, a jolt from the outside was needed to upset this 





regime which, as a 60-year-old mot puts it, governs badly, 


but defends itself very well. 

France was able to overcome the war’s sequels, to beat 
down the threats of Communist subversion, to reconstruct 
its economy and its social conditions, and even to regain, 
in 1953-57, a real prosperity, marked by swifter indus- 
trial expansion, greater social peace and fewer strikes 
than England or Germany. The Frenchmen of France 
needed no strong state and no authoritarian government 
to produce their automobiles and dresses, wine and 
wheat, to have children and to write books, to be—as 
they have always been—less well housed but better fed 
and more motorized, and in the end more satisfied with 
their private lives than their neighbors. France is one of 
the few Western countries which has not experienced the 
current phenomena of social disintegration, the “lonely 
crowd” and “the Angry Young men.” This republic, well 
administered but not governed, where everyone had 
organized to prevent anyone from imposing his will, was 
a regime which all Frenchmen cursed but which they 
preferred to any other. 


But General de Gaulle had not only restored the | 


public; he had also made the victorious powers restore 
to France her imperial greatness and the burden of a 
colonial empire disseminated throughout the five conti- 
nents. For the Third Republic, this empire had been a 
mere appendage to France, to be mentioned only on 
national holidays. With the exception of a few pictur- 
esque islands in the West Indies and of four Senegalese 
villages which sent a decorative deputy to the Palais 
Bourbon, this entire empire was governed and adminis- 
trated by simple decrees from the Ministry of Colonies, 
without Parliament’s having to bother about it. In the 
colonies themselves, with the exception of a few exiled or 


imprisoned agitators, no one seriously questioned the | 


European domination, and it was easy to remain deaf to 
an occasional, muted cracking sound in the foundation. 

France maintained her hold, without too much effort, 
on her African and Indochinese empires thanks to an 
excellent team of administrators. The French in France 
condemned colonialism in theory; nevertheless, they felt 
pride when they saw so many areas on the world map 
wear the colors of France, and they felt they were show: 
ing generosity by dispensing French civilization to s0 
many “primitive” people, so that later, much later of 
course, once they had been sufficiently educated, these 
natives might become Frenchmen. 


We War II opened the dikes of revolution for 
the peoples of Asia, then of Africa. But the French 
men in France, who waited through the Occupation fot 
the final victory, had regarded this planetary war as but 
one more chapter in the sequence of Franco-Germat 
wars, with the rest of the world coming. to. France’ 
rescue. They entered the changed postwar .world with 
ideas and phrases harking back to the-days before the 
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Flood, and with-institutions that remained unchanged or 
changed only for the worse. It was Paris’s Parliament 
which, between discussions on agricultural aid and 
pensions for war widows, now passed laws for the entire 
French empire, about which most of the deputies, unlike 
the colonial administrators, knew strictly nothing. 

They decreed in a vacuum that the French empire was 
“a union freely consented to,” without in the least both- 
ering to ask for the consent of those who were thus 
“consenting.” They decreed that all the inhabitants of 
this empire were French citizens and that they would 
have to elect a certain number of deputies to the French 
Parliament, although these overseas people were not 
asking at all for the ridiculous honor of administrating 
France’s domestic affairs but for the right to administer 
their own affairs and to be citizens of their own coun- 
tries. 

It was quite possible to give a positive meaning to the 
formula of the French Union, for all of its countries, 
including Indochina, wished to maintain intimate links, 
both cultural and friendly, with the France which had 
trained their élites. It was even possible to create com- 
mon institutions where France and the overseas countries 
would have had joint representation; but these projects 
never went beyond the stage of legal fiction. What was 
no longer possible was to go on as before, to rule over 
a world empire as if it were a mere annex to metropolitan 
France and to a parliament exclusively busy with its own 
domestic affairs, and to treat the people who lived in 
that empire like immature Frenchmen as yet insuff- 
ciently educated, without any personalities of their own, 
whose only desire was to ape, clumsily, the Frenchman 
of France. 

At any rate, whether in order to. transform this empire 
into a commonwealth or in order to give it up, certain 
fundamental decisions had to be taken and carried out. 
There had to be a government capable of formulating a 
policy, of making agreements and of keeping them. And 
that was the one thing of which the French parliamentary 
system was incapable. In this system, which was admir- 
ably organized to settle, by dint of continual bargaining, 
the conflicting interests of the southern winegrowers 
and the northern beetgrowers, and in which the smallest 
pressure group could always block any decision, well- 
organized lobbies were always enough to paralyze the 
intentions of the Government. So in the colonies com- 
plete freedom of action was given to “the men on the 
spot,” functionaries determined to keep their comfortable 
posts, Army men busy maintaining the established order, 
Planters in Madagascar or owners of gambling houses 
in Saigon. 

Twelve years ago, while the Paris Government was 
negotiating with the Vietnam Government which it had 
solemnly recognized, the French admiral who was Gover- 
nor of Indochina took it upon himself to create a phan- 
tom countergovernment there and to launch upon the 
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military reconquest of the country. Since then, France 
has never stopped being at war, without ever admitting 
that it was at war—war without end, because it was 
without aim and without any notion of a_ possible 
solution. 

For the last 12 years the French Army—that is, its 
officers, its cadres and its crack troops—had been waging 
this inhuman war, made up of ambushes and quick raids, 
against enemies whom it was impossible to distinguish 
from the people whom that Army was supposed to pro- 
tect. The soldiers had been carrying on this war with 
the ever more haunting conviction that it was just a rear- 
guard battle, that as long as this regime lasted, their 
sacrifice would remain in vain, because there was no 
responsible government to tell them what they were fight- 
ing for and to harvest the fruit of their toils. 


5 ei THE present drama was born outside of France, 
amidst, and thanks to, the indifference of the ma- 
jority of the French. Between Algeria, caught in an end- 
less war, and France, caught in the peaceful routine of 
its governmental crises which no longer interested any- 
body since they never changed anything, there was no 
connection—except the French Army, which has been 
fighting in Algeria for more than three years. whose 
officers and crack troops had already fought in Indo- 
china, and which felt no national will backing it up. In 
all wars this veiled anger of the soldiers at the front 
against the civilians peacefully going about their usual 
business has existed; but in the case of Algeria, this anger 
became explosive. 

If Algeria really was a French province and if, accord- 
ing to the terms of the laws and the official speeches, this 
was a civil war, France could not continue to live as if 
nothing were happening; there was the perpetual lie. 
Between an Algeria at war and a France dozing in false 
peace, the conflict finally came to a head, and under the 
threat of a military Putsch Algeria imposed or France 
not just another change of government but a change 
of regime. 

It is the logical outcome—the kind of blind and assured 
logic that commands events when no human will any 
longer commands them. The date and the hour when the 
irremediable decay of the regime began can be fixed 
exactly. On February 6, 1956, at 3 P.M., the French Gov- 
ernment, in the person of its head, Guy Mollet, abdicated 
in the face of rioting in Algiers—in the face of a shower 
of rotten tomatoes thrown by excited schoolboys while 
policemen and officers were looking on complacently— 
and yielded the power in Algeria to local authorities, to 
the colons and the colonels. What took place in Algeria 
from that day on was no longer the French Government’s 
business. Its only responsibility henceforth was to send 
reinforcements. 

This sixth of February, 1956, was itself but an episode 
in the postwar history of the empire which had constantly 
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escaped the control of France’s governments and parlia- 
ments. In 1952, M. de Hautecloque, the new French Resi- 
dent Minister in Tunisia, just arrived aboard a cruiser, 
arrested on his own authority the entire Tunisian Gov- 
ernment which his predecessors had installed and with 
which the French Government was trying to negotiate 
a revision of Tunisia’s status as a protectorate. Faced 
with the fait accompli, the French Government endorsed 
M. de Hautecloque’s action. In 1953, without informing 
Paris and in the absence of the Resident Minister some 
functionaries of lower rank kidnaped the Sultan of 
Morocco, deposed him, had him taken away in a military 
plane, and replaced him with an unfortunate, docile old 
man. Faced with the fait accompli, the French Govern- 
ment endorsed this coup, thereby laying Morocco open, 
for two years, to terrorist action by nationalists who 
remained faithful to the Sultan. The French Government 
had lost its authority in Morocco completely; it could 
no longer count on the loyalty of its own functionaries 
in Rabat, so that, two years later, the Edgar Faure Gov- 
ernment was forced to use clandestine methods worthy of 
a cloak-and-dagger story to restore the legitimate Sultan 
and stop the civil war in Morocco—by the same token 
giving up the French protectorate there, as it was to do 
a few months later in Tunisia. 

By simple process of contagion the Algerian insurrec- 
tion grew out of the disorder in these two North African 
protectorates; for North Africa, from the geographical, 
ethnic and religious viewpoint, is so indissoluble an 
entity that 19th century French statesmen and Army men 
had realized that it was impossible to control Algeria 
without also controlling its two neighbors. What was true 
then is even truer today, and the French colonels in 
Algeria know it as well as the Tunisians and the Moroc- 
cans. Since the annexation of 1830, which transformed 
Algeria into a French province administered by French 
civil servants, Moslem Algeria has never had any insti- 
tutions of its own, and the Moslem population has had 
little or no opportunity to develop a political life and to 
find leaders for itself. The Algerian Nationalist parties 
were founded not in Algeria but among the Algerian 
workers employed in France. Those political cadres that 
did exist in North Africa observed an attitude of wait 
and see. 

For scores of years France had been promising them 
French citizenship. But protest by the mayors of Algeria 
—all of them Europeans—had always been enough to 
make French governments renounce granting this citi- 
zenship to more than a handful of devoted Algerians. In 
1947 France had given up—without admitting it—this 
fiction of Algeria’s being a “French province” and had 
granted to Algeria a semi-autonomous status, including 
a consulting parliament to which the Algerians would 
send half of the total number of deputies—even though 
they numbered nine-tenths of the total population. Still, 
the new status did give them elected representation. Actu- 
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ally, this status was never put into effect. The French 
administration in Algeria did not even attempt to hide 
the fact that it itself decided what Moslem would be 
proclaimed as elected, after a mock election held without | 
any semblance of democratic control. It was difficult, 
therefore, to win back the Algerians by mere promises; 
every sort of promise had been made and broken. But 
now, after independence had been granted to Morocco 
and to Tunisia, and in the face of rebellion in the Al 
gerian mountains, the French Government was at last 
going to keep a few of its promises. 


HE SociaList and Radical government headed by 

Guy Mollet, which came out of the elections of Janu 
ary 1956, took power without any very precise program 
for Algeria. But Mollet proclaimed recognition of “the 
Algerian personality,” granting of equal rights to vote 
to Moslem and European inhabitants of Algeria, and he 
promised a status to be negotiated with the representa- 
tives of the Algerian population. 

The representatives of the European population of 
Algeria—the deputies, mayors, and councilors—rose 
unanimously in protest, and it is well to remember today 
the key sentence in their protest: the equal right of vote 
“would squeeze the French community out of public life 
in Algeria.” This had always been the position held by 
the Europeans in Algeria; it was a self-contradictory but 
natural position. Algeria had to be a French province 
“like all others,” but the Algerians could not become 
citizens “like all others.” Then, when the head of the 
French government arrived, the riot broke out, followed 
by the capitulation. 

The scenario we are seeing today began on that day. 
Committees of Public Safety were formed by the armed 
“patriotic associations” which were beginning to prolifer- 
ate. The forces of the law, won over to the rioters’ cause, 
were slack in performing their duty. And the streets were 
left open to the noisy demonstrations of youths who 
shouted, “The Army with us . . . the police with us!” 

Of the Government’s incipient program nothing re 
mained but vague sentences: one would discuss the Al- 
gerian status once the rebellion had been crushed. Mean- 
while all political expression on the part of the Algerians 
was suppressed. The Front of National Liberation now 
found the ground cleared for proclaiming itself the sole 
spokesman of the Algerian people, since all other spokes- 
men had disappeared, and for executing as traitors to 
their people all Moslems who did not follow its orders. 
The “pacification of Algeria” was turning into a hope 
less war. The Mollet government, which had been elected 
“to put an end to the Algerian war,” sent there the strong: 
est force ever sent overseas by France: one French soldier 
for every two settlers in Algeria. 

In France, things went on as usual. Socialist voters had 
to be prevented from noticing that the Government had 
switched its stand. The French must be prevented from 
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finding out that the country was at war and that they 
would have to pay for it. It was nothing, it would be over 
shortly. 

Every two months the new Resident Minister for Al- 
geria, Lacoste, announced that the last quarter hour was 
at hand. No taxes; no rationing; salaries were raised; 





LACOSTE (HANDS IN POCKETS): MORE TROOPS 


paid vacations were lengthened; old-age pensions were 
augmented: shops were fuller than ever with goods im- 
ported on foreign currency. The war cost nothing. Stocks 
of weapons were used up, and the two modern divisions 
which had been built up at great expense over the last 
ten years were broken up in order to dump men and 
equipment into the Algerian guerrilla warfare. Europe 
was shorn of French troops; construction programs were 
stopped: foreign currency reserves were used up; the 
European payments union was asked to plug the deficit; 
and loans from America allowed France to go on. Treaties 
setting up the Common Market were solemnly signed, 
although everyone knew that France would be incapable 
of putting them into application as long as the war in 
Algeria continued. 

The conduct of the Algerian war was left to the local 
authorities, who delegated their administrative and po- 
lice power to the Army. The latter, which couldn’t do 
everything, delegated them to committees of self-defense 
and counterterrorism formed by the settlers. Algeria 
gradually drifted out of the rule of any law whatsoever. 
The most intransigent advocates of old-style colonial rule 
now had their way. Still, in Algiers, the French Govern- 
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ment remained under suspicion of preparing to “betray 
Algeria,” and all the “patriotic associations” and Com- 
mittees of Public Safety, with the help of their friends in 
France, were getting ready for action against any “let- 
down” on the part of the French Government. 

As the situation was viewed from Algiers, suspicion 
was justified. Since February 6, 1956, the Government 
had hurled itself into this war. But stealthily, without 
daring to say so, the politicians in the Government, with 
the exception of a group of extremists in the ministries of 
war and of Algeria, sought a way out. Under cover, the 
Mollet government sought to establish contact with the 
heads of the Algerian rebellion. 

It encouraged Tunisia and Morocco to act as modera- 
tors and, if possible, as mediators. When its transactions 
were discovered, it disavowed its own emissaries. It 
sought to prevent a break between France and the newly 
independent countries of North Africa, which sided with 
the Algerian Moslems as wholly as France stood by the 
French settlers. Secretly, the idea of a North African Fed- 
eration in which an autonomous Algeria would be solidly 
flanked by moderate Morocco and Tunisia proved attrac- 
tive to growing numbers of French statesmen, including 
even the most conservative ones. But all this could not 
be admitted publicly. In Algeria the campaign of intimi- 
dation was orchestrated better by the day; it showed 
increasingly that Algeria was being betrayed. Countless 
committees of vigilance and committees for action pro- 
liferated in the Army, the police and the administration, 
while those in charge, terrorized, watched these develop- 
ments in silence. 

On January 16, 1957, members of one of Algeria’s 
patriotic leagues made an extremely well-prepared crimi- 
nal attempt against the life of the commander in chief, 
General Raoul Salan, who was suspected of being too 
soft and too obedient toward the Government in Paris. 
By luck the General escaped, but his chief of cabinet was 
killed. The police investigation was stifled and the perpe- 
trators of this crime, who were perfectly well known to 
police, were released a few days later; some of them 
were connected with the Algiers Committee of Public 
Safety, presided over by General Salan, at the time Pierre 
Pflimlin’s government was forced to resign. Nothing 
could illustrate better this atmosphere of Algerian fear 
which gradually spread to the mother country. 


i ee CAPTURE by French-Algerian military planes of 
the Moroccan plane which transported the leaders 
of the Algerian rebellion to a meeting in Tunis (a meeting 
that had been encouraged by the French Government) 
was the stop signal given by the committees in Algiers to 
the attempts to establish contact with the rebels. The 
French Government endorsed this violation of inter- 
national law. The Sakiet bombing by the French Air 
Force stationed in Algeria brought France within an 
inch of war with Tunisia, which would have been a logical 





continuation of the Algerian war. The French Govern- 
ment took responsibility for the bombing and absolved its 
authors, but it was still trying to escape from its own logic. 
And then came recourse to the Anglo-American “good 
offices.” To France’s allies the failure of the “good offices” 
mission demonstrated that it was useless to discuss the 
possibilities of a solution for North Africa with a French 
parliamentary government. To the patriotic organizations 
in Algiers, this same mission was added proof that the 
Government was preparing to betray Algeria. 

Too many Algerians and too large an élite of Algerian 
youth will never renounce again that Algerian national- 
ity for which they have been fighting. And the Frenchmen 
of Algeria will not accept being placed in the minority, 
in the proportion of 9 to 1, by Algerian votes, just as 
France will not accept being governed by a parliament 
one-sixth of whose deputies are Algerian Moslems. Inte- 
gration of Algeria into France can be imagined only in 
an authoritarian regime where voting and the law of 
numbers play no part. Both in logic and in fact, French 
democracy is dying of the Algerian cancer, because it is 
able neither to impose its authority in Algeria while there 
is still time, nor to separate the government of Algeria 
from that of France. 


HEN Pflimlin became Premier, amidst confusion, 

duplicity and intrigues, the break was complete. 
Two weeks spent in pitiful maneuvers to try to camouflage 
this break served only to waste time. Between a govern- 
ment which had fallen into contempt and an army which 
was lapsing into sedition, only one possible arbitrator re- 
mained, General de Gaulle. The republic had to appeal 
to the “man of the miracle” who, in the past, was able to 
stand alone for France’s grandeur. For France, which 
is reputed to be rationalist and Cartesian, is one of the 
last countries to believe in miracles. 

Many things will be possible for a government which 
no longer has to beg daily, one by one, for the 30 mar- 
ginal votes on which every French parliamentary major- 
ity has depended; it may even be as liberal as the other 
governments were petty. Many things will be possible for 
the man, the only man whom the professional wielder of 
patriotic blackmail will not dare—not right away at any 
rate—to accuse of treason. Yes, he might even be able to 
grant a fatherland to the Algerians. He may restore to 
the French Government, both in France and abroad, that 
minimum measure of respect without which nothing is 
possible, and that will itself be a miracle. 

This time, however, de Gaulle is not alone. His return 
to power was clamored for, in turn, by the die-hards who 
wanted to plunge France entirely into the North African 
war, by rebel leaders like Ferhat Abbas who saw in him 
the only man capable of granting self-government to 
Algeria, by the Liberals who expected him to create a free 
Franco-African Federation, by the inveterate imperialists 
who refused to yield by an inch, by the chiefs of the 
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Tunisian and the Moroccan states and by the authors of 
the Algiers Putsch. 

This multiplicity of contradictory hopes will prove a 
heavy burden. De Gaulle is speaking the truth when he 
proclaims that the Algiers Putsch took place without his 
knowledge and complicity; yet it is the Algiers Putsch 
which forced France to turn toward de Gaulle, and those 
who used his name as a flag are loudly triumphant. 

The trend which they have started will be difficult to 
reverse. A dictatorial state can integrate into its empire 
subjects of all races and creeds; a democratic republic 
cannot integrate into its national community millions 
of citizens without a minimum of common standards and 
of common national loyalty. Imperial integration has 
always been the ideology and practice of the French 
African Army, as opposed to the blind “self-interest” of 
the settlers. But an army is not a democratic organization, 
obedient to majority vote. 

France has already made more than one step toward 
the form of state that would be necessary “to keep Algeria 
French.” And the leaders of the Algiers Putsch were per- 
fectly willing to draw the ultimate conclusion of this 
logic—a Franco regime in France. General de Gaulle 
passionately rejects such views. This means that like 
most Frenchmen he passionately rejects the consequences 
of what he passionately wants. It was absurd to expect 
that he would or could disavow the generals and the 
colonels of Algiers who had lifted him to power. It was 
even more absurd to believe that he could disavow the 
policy for an integrated French Algeria which they had 
initiated in his name and which corresponds so well with 
his own mystical vision of “Our Lady France,” mother of 
humanity, who lovingly assembles her children of all 
races around her. 
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There remains one tiny chance that full civic equality } of t 
for all inhabitants of Algeria might mean a slow, orderly, (| wen 


democratic transmission of power to the Moslem majority 
of Algerians. But the royal magnanimity of de Gaulle’s 
attitude, which seeks to ignore not only years of killing 
and terror but also the whole new Algerian nationalist 
leadership forged in these terrible years, does not in- 
crease this chance. And his decision to rush through 
Algerian elections within a month, under military control 
and in the absence of the outlawed Nationalists if neces: 
sary, may result in little more than a glorious totalitarian 
plebiscite. 

Without a new miracle France may be starting, under 
the banner of her greatest national myth, her triumphant 
march to the bitter end of the Algerian blind alley. It is 
once again, the imperial grandeur whose weight crushed 
France. It is not France, but her empire, that is lifting 
de Gaulle to power. And, it is owing to the burden of this 
empire that the fate of Charles de Gaulle and the fate of 
France have remained indissolubly and perhaps tragically 
bound together. Grandeur, too, is a cup that must be 
drained to the dregs. 
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Of those who set off the Civil War 22 years ago, six are 





dead, two are retired and only one, Franco, rules 


SPAIN’S NINE MEN 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MADRID 
WENTY-TWO years ago, on July 

Ai the Franco regime got its 

start. It was on that day in 1936 

that a carefully prepared military 

revolt broke out which was to lead 
to the overthrow of the Spanish Re- 

| public and the establishment of the 
' Franco dictatorship, at the cost of a 
terrible civil war and a million dead. 
The coup had been planned in the 
greatest secrecy. It was to be sparked 
in Spanish Morocco, where the reb- 
els could count on the support of the 
local garrisons and native troops. 

Then, at dawn on July 18, the rising 

was to extend to the Spanish main- 

land. The chief architects and execu- 

tors of the plot were nine high-rank- 
© ing officers. This is what each one 
) of them was to do when the balloon 
went up: 

® General Jose Sanjurjo was to 
return to Spain from exile in Portu- 
gal to assume overall command of 
the insurrection. 

® General Emilio Mola, Military 
Governor of Navarre and regarded 
by many as the “brains” behind the 
revolt, was to seize control in the 
North. 

® General Francisco Franco, Mili- 
tary Governor of the Canary Islands, 
was to fly to Spanish Morocco and 
head the insurrection there. 

* General Gonzalo Quiepo de 
Llano, commanding officer of the 
carabiniers in the Seville region, was 
to seize the province for the rebels. 

* General Manuel Goded, Military 
Governor of the Balearic Islands 
based at Palma de Mallorca, was to 
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fly to Valencia and take charge of 
the rising in that area. 

© General Miguel Cabanellas, com- 
manding officer of the garrison at 
Saragossa, was to seize control of 
the city and hold it for the insurgents. 

e Air Force General Alfredo Kin- 
delan (then on the retired list) was 
to join the insurgents in Morocco and 
take command of the air arm of the 
rebel forces. 

@ Colonel Antonio Aranda, head 
of the troops in Oviedo, was to take 
over Asturias province. 

¢ Lieutenant Colonel Juan Yague 
was to head the rising in Morocco, 
pending the arrival of Franco and 
Kindelan. 

Such was the plan. What actually 
happened, and what of the nine men 
entrusted with bringing off the coup? 
This is how they fared: 

In the Spanish zone of Morocco 
(then a protectorate), zero hour was 
5 P.M. on July 17. The word was: 
“El dia diecisiete a las diecisiete”— 
“The seventeenth at 1700 hours.” 

The intention was to start the re- 
bellion at Llano Amarillo, in the 
foothills of the Riff mountains where 
most of the army was concentrated 
for maneuvers. But in the garrison 
town of Melilla, on the coast, word 
leaked out that something was brew- 
ing. The police began to investigate. 
Lieutenant Colonel Yague thereupon 
decided to strike immediately. Thus 
it was that the insurrection broke out 
at Melilla instead of at Llano Ama- 
rillo, at 4:10 P.M. on the 17th instead 
of at 5. 

Early on the morning of July 19, 


Franco arrived in Morocco by air 
on a British-piloted plane chartered 
for the purpose. Several days previ- 
ously he had shipped his wife and 
daughter off to France aboard a Ger- 
man freighter. After a refuelling stop 
at Agadir, General Franco reached 
his destination as planned, but Gen- 
eral Sanjurjo was not so lucky; he 
was killed when the light plane which 
was to take him to rebel headquarters 
in Spain crashed on take-off. The 
pilot, Juan Antonio Ansaldo, sur- 
vived. 

According to Ansaldo’s story, San- 
jurjo showed up at the rendezvous, a 
small grass field at Cascais, near Lis- 
bon, with an enormous suitcase. 
Ansaldo protested that the plane was 
too light to carry both the General 
and his suitcase. But Sanjurjo insisted 
on taking the suitcase because. he 
said, “My gala uniform is in there 
and I can’t be expected to march into 
Madrid without it.” The overloaded 
plane failed to clear the field and the 
insurgents lost their designated lead- 
er of the rebellion. 

Meanwhile, General Goded took 
off from Palma by air on the ap- 
pointed day, but a last-minute change 
in plans took him to Barcelona in- 
stead of Valencia. Goded was ar- 
rested on arrival and promptly shot. 
General Cabanellas in Saragossa ful- 
filled his mission, however, captur- 
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ALONE AFTER 22 YEARS 
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ing the city for the insurgents. 
Quiepo de Llano was equally success- 
ful in Seville. 

In Oviedo, Colonel Aranda used a 
trick to seize the city. On the day of 
the uprising, July 18, he declared 
himself for the Republic and organ- 
ized special trains to transport armed 
workers and miners to Madrid to 
defend the capital. When the trains 
were well on their way Aranda de- 
clared himself an insurgent and 
seized Oviedo. 

General Mola was successful in 
Navarre and recruited forces which 
were to march on Madrid from the 
north while General Franco worked 
upward from Seville. The latter’s 
force were being strengthened as 
they moved forward by Moorish 
troops and legionnaires transported 
from Morocco by Kindelan’s airlift. 

Mola later was killed in an air 
crash, but not before achieving fame 
as originator of the term “fifth col- 
umn.” He broadcast over the Burgos 
radio that four nationalist columns 
were converging on Madrid and that 
a fifth column was in the city await- 
ing the signal to strike. As it turned 
out, this was a silly thing to proclaim 
because the Republicans thereupon 
sought out, arrested, and in many 
cases executed, anybody they sus- 
pected of being a “fifth columnist.” 

The military coup failed in its ini- 
tial purpose: seizure of power at one 
swoop. The insurrection degenerated 
into a bitter civil war which was to 
drag on for nearly three years, a 
war in which Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy, supporting the Nation- 
alists, and Soviet Russia, backing 
the Republic, were to use Spain as a 
proving ground for new weapons. 
But in the end the rebels won and 
the Republic collapsed. 

Today, 22 years after, how many 
are left of the “Nine Men of July 
18”? Only three. Two of them, Kin- 
delan and Aranda, are living quietly 
in retirement. The third, General 
Francisco Franco, is holding down 
Spain’s top job. He is 65 years old 
but his health is apparently excellent, 
and he doesn’t plan to retire. 
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By F. R. Allemann 


Germany's Emerging 
Two-Party System 


North Rhine-Westphalia vote points up new trend 


Bonn 
HANCELLOR Konrad Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic party 


(CDU) scored a major victory in 
the July 6 North Rhine-Westphalia 
elections. For the first time, it re- 
ceived more than half the votes in 
West Germany’s most industrialized 
state and won complete control over 
the area, which contains almost a 
third of the Bundesrepublik’s entire 
population. The victory also an- 
the question of whether 
Bonn’s policy of accepting nuclear 
arms could succeed in the face of 
total opposition from the Social Dem- 
ocrats (SPD), the trade unions and 
large segments of the Protestant 
Church. 

According to public opinion polls 
taken in March, 80 per cent of the 
West Germans were against supply- 
ing the new German Army with 
atomic weapons. The Opposition, of 
course, did everything it could to fan 
this sentiment into a large-scale po- 
litical protest movement. Yet the 
election, on which the SPD had 
placed much of its political hopes, 
ended up a vote of confidence for 
Adenauer’s nuclear policy. 

This should finally be a lesson to 
the Social Democrats, who began the 
campaign with broad popular sup- 
port but lost the balloting. For twice 
before the same pattern has emerged: 
During the Bundesrepublik’s forma- 
tive years, the SPD fought against 
German rearmament and seemed to 


swered 


be winning the electorate over to its 
side, but lost at the polls. Between 
1955 and 1957, it opposed the draft 


and again its initial successes fizzled 








out by election time. Thus, from each 
SPD attack on Germany’s rearma, 
ment policy the Adenauer Govem 
ment has gained new strength. 

Indeed, the Chancellor has grown 
as much by the SPD’s mistakes as by 
his own achievements. And the SPDs 
most serious error has been the con- 
centration of its attack on Adenauer’ 
policy of defense and cooperation 
with the Western alliance. This is his 
strongest point. The failure to recog: 
nize this fact, not to mention ac: 
knowledge it, has condemned Social- 
ist strategy to failure for the pas! 
eight years. 

In each campaign, the SPD must 
have felt that its strategy was des- 
tined to result in success. The resist: 
ance to rearmament was almost uni- 
versal. Compulsory military training 
really produced a wave of protests.| 
The fear of atomic war actually shook 
the German people deeply. But the 
SPD miscalculated by accepting these 
passing excitements as constant p0- 
litical forces. It underestimated the 
unusual ability of the German people 
to “get used to” these at first shock 
ing developments and to accept a fail 
accompli. 

The German ability to adjust to 
new situations applies not only where 
rearmament is concerned but also in 
other areas. Immediately after the 
war, for example, even the represet 
tatives of the solid middle class had 
given up any hope of a simple re 
storation of the old social order. Th 
CDU issued “anti-capitalist” man 
festos, and a congress of Germal 
Catholics proclaimed that it was 4 
“natural right” of the workers 1 
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have a voice in the control of indus- 
try. But all these ideas have evapo- 
rated. The workers as well as the 
captains of industry have accepted 
an Americanized “free enterprise” 
form of society. 

The same attitude prevails on the 
question of German “unity.” It is 
still talked about on Sundays and 
holidays (the “Day of German 
Unity” is even celebrated on the 
beach), but more and more it has 
become a pale memory, an empty 
phrase. Everybody is settling down 
comfortably to the everyday life of a 
divided Germany. 

The Social Democrats, however, 
apparently have not yet become 
aware of the German willingness to 
accept new conditions. Time and 
again they boast of themselves as the 
party of “active re-unification,” un- 
aware of the consequences of advo- 
cating a dream-policy in a country 
“without dreams.” 

Adenauer’s tactical superiority 
stems from the fact that he knows 
new policies will eventually be ac- 
cepted and he uses this knowledge to 
his own best advantage. Temporary 
setbacks in popularity have never 
been able to him from his 
course. Moreover. he is always care- 
ful to test his strength at the very 
moment when the waves of popular 
sentiment have lost their momentum. 

While the election in North Rhine- 
Westphalia was not actually sup- 
posed to deliver a verdict on the 
questions of nuclear armaments or 
Adenauer’s foreign policy, its imme- 
diate purpose was overshadowed by 
these considerations. The now deposed 
Social-Democratic Minister President, 
Fritz Steinhoff. had reigned in Dues- 
seldorf, together with the Free Demo- 
crats, since 1956. He was highly re- 
spected, and he tried to confine the 
election issues to state policy. But his 
own party overruled him. The SPD 
strategists in Bonn saw in the state 
polls a chance to revenge themselves 
for the lost 1957 general election. 
Social ~Democratic Deputy Carlo 
Schmid openly declared that the 
North Rhine-Westphalia elections ac- 


sway 
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tually constituted a “post election” 
for the Bundestag. 

This attitude played right into the 
CDU’s hands. The Chancellor’s party 
knew that Steinhoff’s administration 
did not offer much of a target, and 
that with the issues confined to local 
problems it would never be able to 
mobilize its potential voters. When 
it became apparent that a vote would 
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amount to a decision of major im- 
portance, the CDU was able to get 
the masses to the polls and it has 
always profited from large turnouts. 

The CDU technique was simple: 
While the SPD played on the fear of 
atom bombs, the CDU exploited the 
fear of Soviet Russia. CDU posters 
bore the inscription “Think of Hun- 
gary,” and the execution of Imre 
Nagy and General Pal Maleter short- 
ly before the election gave these 
warnings immediate meaning. Once 
more, the Kremlin—most unwillingly, 
to be sure—had come to Adenauer’s 
aid at the right psychological moment. 

With 77 per cent of the electorate 
going to the polls, the CDU received 
50.5 per cent of the popular vote, 
and an absolute majority of seats in 
the Landtag. The large turnout alone, 
however, was not the most significant 
factor in Adenauer’s victory. More 
important, especially in the long run, 
was the debacle of the small parties, 





who had advertised themselves as a 
“third force” in German politics. 

A three-party coalition, consisting 
of the left-wing Catholic Center 
party, the Party of Refugees, and the 
small German Party, was completely 
eliminated. Only the Free Democrats 
managed to stay alive. Yet even they 
—with 7 per cent of the popular vote 
and 15 seats (for a loss of 10)— 
have stopped to be an independent 
political force. The hundreds of 
thousands of voters who deserted 
these small groups seem to have gone 
over to the CDU, although the SPD 
also boosted its share of the vote 
from 30 per cent in 1956 to 39 per 
cent now. 

All this contributes to the polariza- 
tion of German politics, which has 
been apparent for the past few years. 
The transition from a multi-party 
system—traditionally regarded as 
“typically German”—to an Anglo- 
Saxon type two-party system is gain- 
ing more and more momentum. Only 
a few individualists, weary of becom- 
ing either “black or red,” remain in 
the middle. 

The real political problem in Ger- 
many today is that this emerging 
two-party system lacks the natural 
cement of a “civic sense” which 
reaches beyond the difference of 
party politics. The interplay between 
Government and Opposition is bitter, 
nasty and narrow-minded. The Chris- 
tian Democrats and the Social Demo- 
crats face each other not only as 
opponents—as in the countries with 
a tried democratic tradition—but as 
enemies. To the German who sup- 
ports the Adenauer Government, the 
Opposition is an “enemy of the 
state”; and Opposition sympathizers 
consider the Government “authori- 
tarian and undemocratic.” The re- 
sultant hardening of political posi- 
tions makes it almost impossible to 
achieve a “common foreign policy,” 
and it destroys more and more the 
few remaining common interests. 
This, and not any sinister motives 
attributed to the Government or the 
Opposition, is the real new danger 
to German democracy. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


foreign visitor who has drawn 
A a vivid and faithful picture of 
America in the time of Andrew Jack- 
son deserves to be considered a first- 
rate political But 
many of his comments are as ap- 
plicable to the United States in 1958 
as to America in the 1830s, he may 
fairly be called a prophetic genius. 
And this is not too strong a term 
of praise for Alexis de Tocqueville, 
the most outstanding of all the many 
foreigners who have assayed Ameri- 


reporter. when 


can democracy. 
De Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, is a master- 


major work, 
piece in more ways than one. It is 
a perceptive study of America’s po- 
litical institutions and psychological 
traits. It contains some uncannily 
accurate predictions about the U.S. 
and the Western world. It is a search- 
ing, impartial analysis of the level- 
ing democracy that was becoming a 
more and more prominent aspect of 
American life. It is always lucid 
and often brilliant. 

De Tocqueville steers a sound 
middle course between sentimental 
gush and the squeamish repulsion 
which some genteel foreigners, like 
Mrs. Trollope and even Dickens, 
felt for the free-and-easy American 
frontier manners. He pays this trib- 
ute to the American’s self-reliant in- 
dividualism: 

“When a private individual medi- 
tates an undertaking, however di- 
rectly connected it may be with the 
welfare of society, he never thinks 
of soliciting the cooperation of the 
government, but he publishes his 
plan, offers to execute it himself, 
courts the assistance of other indi- 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Genius of 
de Tocqueville 





viduals, and struggles manfully 
against all obstacles. Undoubtedly 
he is often less successful than the 
state might have been in his position. 
But in the end the sum of these pri- 
vate undertakings far exceeds all that 
the government could have done.” 

De Tocqueville, whose outlook was 
that of a liberal conservative, ap- 
proved this aspect of American life, 
which he recognized as something 
different from what he was familiar 
with in Europe. He notes that there 
is no equivalent in America for the 
impoverished, dependent European 
peasant. And, although he finds. edu- 
cation spread thinly, that there are 
no pools of total illiteracy and stag- 
nation. He further observes: 

“In America it may be said that 
no one renders obedience to man, 
but to justice and to law. . . . The 
Union is as happy and free as a small 
people, and as glorious and strong as 
a great nation.” 

De Tocqueville could see defects 
and dangers as well as virtues and 
promise. He sets down an arresting 
sketch of the restless materialism 
which, he felt, caused many Ameri- 
cans to die still pursuing an illusion 
of happiness: 

“In the United States a man builds 
a house to spend his later years in, 
and sells it before the roof is on; he 
plants a garden and lets it just as 
the trees are beginning to bear; he 
brings a field into tillage and leaves 
other men to gather the crops; he 
embraces a profession and gives it 
up; he settles in a place, which he 
soon afterward leaves, to carry his 
changeable longings elsewhere. . 
Death at length overtakes him; but 


the fear that just such a society might 


that even these few citations may di- 






it is before he is weary of his boot 
less chase of that perfect felicity 
which is always on the wing.” 
Especially fascinating are 
Tocqueville’s visions of the future, 
In Democracy in America one finds 
the extraordinary prediction that 
America and Russia are “each 
marked out by the will of Heaven to 


sway the destinies of half the globe,” By 
. 


He sensed that the sun of the ab. 
solute monarch and the privileged 
aristocrat was setting; but he saw 
new and different perils to liberty 





on the horizon. Two in particular be- 


came realities only a century after | ee 


his own time: totalitarian tyranny4 


and excessive state paternalism. 

So he foresees that, with the disap- 
pearance of legitimate authority, 
there might be a recurrence of “those 
hideous eras of Roman oppression, 
when the manners of the people were 
corrupted, their traditions obliter- 
ated, their habits destroyed, their 
opinions shaken, and freedom, ex- 
pelled from the laws, could find no 
refuge in the land.” Certainly the 
crimes of a Stalin, a Hitler, a Mao 
Tse-tung far exceed anything that 
could be laid to the charge of an 
old-fashioned emperor or king. 

De Tocqueville had another vision 
which is now the concern of inde* 
pendent critics on both sides of the! 
Atlantic. He foresaw the possibility 
of a state which, without practicing 
any bloody oppression, would reduce 
peoples “to nothing better than 4 
flock of timid and industrious ani: 
mals, of which the government is the 
shepherd,” that would undertake “to 
spare its subjects all the care of 
thinking and all the trouble of liv 
ing.” Maverick critic Malcolm Mug: 
geridge, who aims his barbs impat: 
tially at royalty, Conservatives ané 
Laborites in England, once expressed 








emerge in England, without violence 
or open break with tradition. 
Obviously one can give only the 
skimpiest introduction to de Tocqut 
ville in this brief space. My hopes 


rect attention to this Great Book. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Saint As ‘Schlemiel’ 


Reviewed by Alfred Kazin 


Gimpel the Fool and Other Stories. 
By Isaac Bashevis Singer. 
Noonday. 205 pp. $3.50. 


Wuen I first read “Gimpel The 
Fool” (in the quick and pungent 
English of Saul Bellow) I felt not 
only that I was reading an extraordi- 
narily beautiful and witty story, but 
that I was moving through as many 
historical levels as an archeologist at 
work. This is an experience one often 
gets from the best Jewish writers. The 
most “advanced” and sophisticated 
Jewish writers of our time—Babel, 
Kafka, Bellow—have assimilated, 
even conquered, the whole tradition 
of modern literature without losing 
the unmistakable historic core of the 
Jews. Equally, a contemporary Yid- 
dish writer like Isaac Bashevis Singer 
uses all the old Jewish capital of folk- 
lore, popular speech and legendry, 
yet from within this tradition itself 
is able to duplicate a good deal of 


{ the conscious absurdity, the sauci- 
' ness, the abandon of modern art— 


without for a moment losing his obvi- 
ous personal commitment to the im- 
memorial Jewish vision of the world. 

Perhaps it is this ability to incar- 
nate all the different periods that 
Jews have lived through that makes 
such writers indefinably fascinating 
to me. They wear whole epochs on 
their back; they alone record widely 
separated centuries in dialogue with 
each other. Yet all these different 
Periods of history, these many his- 
tories, represent, if not a single point 
of view, a common historic charac- 
ter. It is the irony with which ancient 
dogmas are recorded, the imagina- 
tive sympathy with which they are 
translated and transmuted into con- 
temporary terms, that makes the bal- 
ance that is art. 

Gimpel himself is an example of a 
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legendary Jewish type—the saint as 
schlemiel. The mocked, persecuted 
and wretched people, who neverthe- 
less are the chosen—chosen to bear a 
certain knowledge through a hostile 
world—are portrayed again in the 
town fool, a baker who is married 
off to a frightful slut without know- 
ing what everyone else in town 
knows, that she will bear a child in 
four months. Gimpel is the fool of 
the Jews: a fool because he is end- 
lessly naive, a fool because, even 
when he does learn that he has been 
had, he ignores his own dignity for 
the sake of others. His wife’s un- 
faithfulness, her shrewishness—these 
are not the bourgeois concealment. 
the “cheating” on one’s spouse that 
it would be in another culture, but a 
massive, hysterical persecution. The 
child she already has she passes off 
as her “brother”; Gimpel believes 
her. When she gives birth to a child 
four months after the wedding, Gim- 
pel pays for the circumcision honors 
and rituals, and names the boy after 
his own father. When he cries out 
that his wife has deceived him, she 
deliberately confuses him, as usual. 
and persuades him that the child is 
“premature”: 

“I said, ‘Isn’t he a little too pre- 
mature?’ She said that she had a 
grandmother who carried just as 
short a time and she resembled this 
grandmother of hers as one drop of 
water does another. She swore to it 
with such oaths that you would have 
believed a peasant at the fair if he 
had used them. To tell the plain truth, 
I didn’t believe her; but when I 
talked it over next day with the 
schoolmaster he told me that the very 


Author, “On Native Ground” 


same thing had happened to Adam 
and Eve. Two they went up to bed, 
and four they descended.” 

The humor of this is always very 
real, for these people are rough old- 
fashioned village types who know 
their own. The town boys are always 
playing tricks on Gimpel, setting him 
on false trails; he is mocked at his 
own wedding—some young men 
carry in a crib as a present. His wife, 
Elka, is a living nightmare, a shrew 
of monumental proportions, a Shake- 
spearean harridan. Yet in Gimpel’s 
obstinate attachment to her we recog- 
nize, as in his customary meekness, 
the perfection of a type: What to the 
great world is folly, in itself may be 
wisdom; what the world thinks in- 
sane may, under the aspect of eter- 
nity, be the only sanity: 

“She swore at me and cursed, and 
I couldn’t get enough of her. What 
strength she had! One of her looks 
could rob you of the power of speech. 
And her orations! Pitch and sulphur, 
that’s what they were full of, and yet 
somehow also full of charm. I adored 
her every word. She gave me bloody 
wounds, though.” 

One night, Gimpel comes home un- 
expectedly and finds another man in 
bed with Elka; this time he has had 
enough, and he separates from her. 
But. the town mischiefs take her side 
and persecute him, while Gimpel 
worries if he did see the man: 

“Hallucinations do happen. You 
see a figure or a manikin or some- 
thing, but when you come up closer 
it’s nothing, there’s not a thing there, 
And if that’s so, I’m doing her an 
injustice. And when I got so far in 
my thoughts I started to weep. I 











sobbed so that I wet the flour where 
I lay. In the morning I went to the 
rabbi and told him that I had made 
a mistake.” 

Elka has another child and “all 
Frampol refreshed its spirits because 
of my trouble and grief. However, I 
resolved that I would always believe 
what I was told. What’s the good of 
not believing? Today it’s your wife 
you don’t believe in; tomorrow it’s 
God Himself you won’t take stock 
in.” 

Even his 
uses local demons and spirits as dra- 
matic motifs—become symbols of his 
innocent respect for the world. One 
night, after covering the dough to 
let it rise, he takes his share of bread 
and a little sack of flour and starts 
homeward. “The moon was full and 
the stars were glistening, something 
to terrify the soul. I hurried onward, 
and before me darted a long shadow. 
It was winter, and a fresh snow had 
fallen. I had a mind to sing, but it 
was growing late and I didn’t want 
to wake the householders. Then I 
felt like whistling, but I remembered 
that you don’t whistle at night be- 
cause it brings the demons out. So I 
was silent and walked as fast as I 
could.” 

He returns home to find his wife in 
bed with the apprentice. Characteris- 
tically, he suffers rather than storms; 
characteristically, “the moon went 
out all at once. It was utterly black, 
and I trembled”; characteristically, 
he obeys his wife when she sends him 
out of the house to see if the goat is 
well; characteristically, he identifies 
himself tenderly with the goat, and 
when he returns home, the appren- 
tice having fled, the wife denies 
everything, tells him he has been 
seeing visions, shrieks prodigious 
curses. Her “brother” beats him with 
a stick. And Gimpel: “I felt that 
something about me was deeply 
wrong, and | said, ‘Don’t make a 
scandal. All that’s needed now is that 
people should accuse me of raising 
spooks and dybbuks.’” 

So he makes his peace with her, 
and they live together for twenty 


superstitions—Singer 


years. “All kinds of things happened, 
but I neither saw nor heard.” When 
his wife dies, she tells him that none 
of their children is his, and the look 
on her dead face seems to say to him 
—“I deceived Gimpel. That was the 
meaning of my brief life.” 

Now Gimpel is tempted by the 
Spirit of Evil himself, who tells him 
that it is all nothing. “ ‘What,’ I said, 
‘is there, then?’ ‘A thick mire.’” 
And, succumbing to the devil, Gim- 
pel urinates into the risen dough. 
His dead wife comes to him in a 
dream—and when he weeps in shame 
at his act, “It’s all your fault,” she 
cries—“You fool! You fool! Because 
I was false, is everything false, too?” 

When the mourning period for his 
wife ends, he gives up everything to 
tramp through the world, often tell- 
ing stories to children—‘about dev- 
ils, magicians, windmills, and the 
like.’ He dreams constantly of his 
wife, asks when he will be with her; 
in his dreams, she kisses him and 
promises him that they will be to- 
gether soon. “When I awaken I feel 
her lips and taste the salt of her 
tears.” 

The last paragraph of the story, 
Gimpel’s serene meditation before 
death, is of great beauty. It sums up 
everything that Jews have ever felt 
about the divinity that hedges human 
destiny, and it is indeed one of the 
most touching avowals of faith that 
I have ever seen. Yet it is all done 
with lightness, with wit, with a 
charming reserve—so that it might 
almost be read as a tribute to human 
faithfulness itself. “No doubt the 
world is entirely an imaginary world, 
but it is only once removed from 
the true world. . . . Another schnorrer 
is waiting to inherit my bed of straw. 
When the time comes I will go joy- 
fully. Whatever may be there, it will 
be real, without complication, with- 
out ridicule, without deception. God 
be praised: There even Gimpel can- 
not be deceived.” 

Singer’s story naturally suggests a 
comparison with I. J. Peretz’s fa- 
mous “Bontsha The Silent,” who was 
offered everything in heaven, and 





meekly asked for a hot roll with 
fresh butter every morning for break. 
fast. One thinks also of Sholem 
Aleichem’s Tevye the dairyman, who 
recited his prayers even as he al 
after his runaway horse. But in his 
technique of ambiguity Singer speaks 
for our generation far more usefully 
than the old ritualistic praise of Jew. 
ish goodness. While Bontsha and, 
Tevye are entirely folk images, cher. 
ished symbols of a tradition, Gimpel 
—though he and his wife are no less 
symbols—significantly has to win 
back his faith, and he wins it in 





visions, in dreams that give a back- 
ground of playfulness and irony to 
this marvelously subtle story. 

This concern with the dream, this 
everlasting ambiguity in our rela 
tions with the divine—this is a con- 
dition that our generation has learned 
to respect, after rejecting the dogmas 
first of orthodoxy and then of scien- 
tific materialism. This delicacy of 
conception unites Singer to the rest 
of imaginative humanity today: Man 
believes even though he knows his 


‘belief to be absurd, but what he be 


lieves represents a level of imagina- 
tive insight which shades off at one 
end into art, at the other into 
Gimpel’s occasional self-doubt, the 
thought that he may be “mad.” 

It is the integrity of the human} 


imagination that Singer conveys s0 | 


beautifully. He reveals the advantage 
that an artist can find in his own 
orthodox training—unlike so many 
Jews who in the past became mere 
copyists and mumblers of the holy 
word. Singer’s work does stem from 
the Jewish village, the Jewish semi- 
nary, the compact (not closed) Jew: 
ish society of Eastern Europe. He 
does not use the symbols which s0 
many modern writers pass on to each 
other. For Singer it is not only his 
materials that are “Jewish”; the 
world is so. Yet within this world he 
has found emancipation and univer 
sality—through his faith in imagin® 
tion. 

His case is very much like that of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who also grew 
up in an orthodoxy against which 
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one had in some sense to rebel in 
order to become a writer at all. Only 
a Jewish writer in the 20th century 
could make one think of Hawthorne, 
who said that although his ancestors 
would have been shocked to see him 
become a writer of story books, his 
values would not have surprised 
them. Singer illustrates the extraor- 
dinary ubiquity of the Jewish writer 
| in time: the demons, the spirits, even 


j 


the fools belong to the woodland past, 
the dark mythological background of 
modern life. At least one of his 
stories, “From The Diary Of One 
Not Born,” could have come out of 
Hawthorne’s stories, for Singer is 
concerned with the same theme of 
temptation that led Hawthorne to fill 
up New England woods with witches. 
But the positive way in which Singer 
makes one feel that he has a convic- 


tion (very different from Hawthorne 
and, indeed, from most Jewish writ- 
ers today) shows the burden of spir- 
itual responsibility that his work 
carries. The Jews have been so long 
kept from art that it is interesting 
to see, at least in Singer, how much 
respect there is for orthodoxy. For 
him, at least, it nourished the secret 
of art—the revelation of the truth 
that lies in imagination. 





The Agrarian Foes of Bolshevism. 
By Oliver H. Radkey. 
Columbia. 521 pp. $8.50. 


THE SUBJECT of the Russian So- 
cialist-Revolutionary party has domi- 
nated Oliver H. Radkey’s scholarly 
interest since his youth. He presented 
a two-volume typescript on the sub- 
ject as his PhD thesis at Harvard in 
1939. In 1950, his book, The Elec- 
tion to the Russian Constituent As- 
sembly of 1917, was published as one 
of the Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs. I described it at the time 
(NL, October 7, 1950) as a “small 
but brilliant book in which he has 
meticulously checked all previous 
material on the subject and presented 
the result of his own independent 
research.” 

The present book is the fruit of 25 
years’ labor and reflection by the 
author, who is now a professor of 
history at the University of Texas. 
Unfortunately, however, its quality is 
not that of its predecessors. Its de- 
ficiencies in objectivity and scholar- 
ship, and the author’s barbs, which 
are often dipped in the poison of 
obvious partiality and unfounded 
indignation, make this volume a po- 
litical pamphlet rather than a genu- 
ine historical study. 

Outwardly, the book has all the 
apparatus of scholarship: a list of 
sources, an extremely detailed index, 
and no less than 1,236 footnotes 
which sometimes contain references to 
a variety of sources. The author has 
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A Biased View of 1917 


Reviewed by Mark Vishniak 


Contributing editor, “Time”; former 
Secretary, All-Russian Constituent Assembly 


not only read all the available print- 
ed and other written material. Since 
1934, he has also personally inter- 
viewed—in Paris, Prague, New York 
and Stanford—many of the partici- 
pants in the events he describes. On 
the basis of private conversations, he 
reports what the leader of the Social 
Democrats of 1917, Tsereteli, said 
years later about the head of the 
Provisional Government, Alexander 
Kerensky; what the latter said about 
the leader of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionary party, Victor Chernov; what 
Chernov said about A. Gotz, etc. 
Yet, this book does not meet the 
most elementary demands of scholar- 
ly objectivity. In undertaking his 
Annals, Tacitus promised to write 
“sine ira et studio” —“without anger 
or partiality.” In attempting to un- 
derstand and explain the actions of 
those who led the Russian Revolution 
of 1917, Professor Radkey proceeds 
in precisely the opposite way. He 
does not even conceal the fact that 
he has no desire to be impartial. He 
conducts a harsh investigation, makes 
accusations, gives advice and preaches 
a set of political morals—and all this 
not as an “observer,” as he refers to 
himself for the most part, but as an 
active, passionate “investigator” (he 
even uses this identification once) of 
events which took place 41 years ago. 
Professor Radkey mocks, grieves and 


waxes indignant. In places, he de- 
scends to the level of an out-and-out 
diatribe against individual members 
of the Socialist-Revolutionary party 
and against the party as a whole. 

The entire right wing of the party 
is described as “a French or British 
faction who made a foreign cause 
their own.” The Jeaders of that group 
are referred to as “the rightist cama- 
rilla.” Avksentiev, the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, is “a watchdog of 
the war party”; Bunakov-Fondamin- 
sky, the agrarian expert and brilliant 
orator who died in Auschwitz, is “a 
tub-thumping champion of war”; 
Kerensky is a man who “moved in 
the wake of the British Empire”; 
this writer is an “apologist for the 
Constitutional Democrats”; and 
Breshko-Breshkovskaya a “Pan- 
slavist.” 

It need scarcely be said that no 
such “camarilla” actually existed. It 
is the product of Radkey’s polemical 
imagination. His accusations are 
often simply based on his reading of 
“hearts” and “souls.” At one point, 
he writes: “We must look deeper intu 
the soul of the right SRs.” Thus, he 
suspects certain individuals of be- 
ing excessively pro-French and hence 
less devoted to the Russian people— 
because they spent their émigré 
years in France, or because they be- 
longed to the French masonic order. 











Others—not SRs but Kadets, and also 
the Prime Minister, Prince Lvov— 
he suspects because, as landowners, 
they sought “compensation” and op- 
posed turning their estates over to 
the Lands Committees. 

Professor Radkey makes frequent 
use of the expression béte noire, and 
indeed he has many of his own. First 
of all, there is the Constitutional 
Democratic party headed by Milyu- 
kov, which he equates with the old 
German National Liberals (“10 per 
cent liberalism and 90 per cent na- 
tionalism”), whereas it was actually 
much closer to the French Radical 
Socialist party. Then, there are the 
European “imperialists” and _ their 
worst archetype, England. Finally, 
there are the SRs, the party of the 
intelligentsia, who, among their other 
sins, “had little stomach for the class 
struggle in the midst of war” and 
were unwilling to take the will of the 
people into account. 

Professor Radkey is outraged at 
the failure of the February Revolu- 
tion. Oversimplifying, and sometimes 
even vulgarizing, he regards as pri- 
marily responsible for this calamity 
the Provisional Government and the 
Socialist-Revolutionary party which 
played the dominant role in the Revo- 
lution. The failure, he says, was 
caused by the inability of the Gov- 
ernment and the SRs to solve the 
problem of war and peace and the 
land question: that opinion is, of 
course, not original with Professor 
Radkey. What is unique, however, is 
his ultra-utopian approach. An oppo- 
nent of socialism, he is at the same 
time an extreme pacifist and inter- 
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nationalist, leaving behind in that 
respect not only the SRs, including 
Chernov, but even many of the so- 
called left SRs. 

To Radkey, patriotism and nation- 
alism are virtually synonymous with 
chauvinism. They are the antithesis 
of internationalism and “the Soviet 
formula” of peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities, with the right 
of self-determination for all nationali- 
ties. Those who disagree with this 
formula the author blithely classes 
with “the beasts in the jungle.” He 
has obviously never heard or has 
forgotten Jean Jaurés’s classic formu- 
la, which has been adopted by the 
vast majority of democratic Social- 
ists: “A little internationalism leads 
one away from patriotism: a great 
deal of it brings one back.” Anyway, 
Radkey has his own prescription for 
how Russia, the Revolution and the 
Socialist-Revolutionary party might 
have been saved. 

An adherent of Zimmerwald, i.e., 
of the program of peace without vic- 
vanquished, Radkey still 


maintains that, without embracing 


tors or 


Lenin’s policy of peace at any price, 
it would nevertheless have been pos- 
sible to adopt a “middle course of 
keeping the Army in being. formally 
not suspending operations.” Yet he 
admits that “the Russian 
would not have been more than mo- 


soldiers 


mentarily appeased by a policy of 
standing still.” He goes even fur- 
ther and says that “it must be ad- 
mitted in justice to [the SRs that] 
there was no easy solution. and per- 
haps no solution at all.” 

For all his extremism and Zimmer- 
waldism, Professor Radkey is, of 
course, not embracing the position 
of the Bolsheviks or even of the so- 
called left SRs. Nevertheless. he is 
perfectly willing to use any stick to 
beat an opponent. In criticizing Mil- 
yukov and the Kadets, he makes use 
of statements by Kerensky; in criti- 
cizing Kerensky, he enlists the serv- 
ices of Chernov and even of the 
hated “imperialist” Milyukov; and 
in criticizing Chernov he turns for 
assistance to the left SRs Spiridonova 







and Steinberg, and to Lenin ap 
other Bolshevik commentators. 
does not even shrink from invoki 
the authority of the Tsarist poli« 
generals Spiridovich and Gerasimoy, 
as well as that of Interior Ministe 
Durnovo himself. 

In sum, the history of the Socialist 





Revolutionary party and of the ep 
tire February Revolution, as the av 
thor presents it, is a  deliberat 
conspiracy, or at least a series of 
unwittingly destructive actions by 
thoughtless, opinionated, weak-willed 
individuals, a steady, continuous pro- 
gression from bad to worse. 

What is Radkey’s final conclusion? 
His harsh bill of indictment, which 
shows not a trace of sympathy or 
indulgence, closes as follows: “And 
even assuming the worst [that is, if 
the prescription Radkey offers had 
not helped, either], it would have 
been defeat in a noble cause, the 
highest for which men can strive: the 
elevation of humanity above the 
jungle level. As the minister said at 
the bier of Chamberlain, with refer- 
ence to his efforts for peace, better 
to have tried and failed than never 
to have tried at all.” 

On this melancholy note this po- 
litical pamphlet ends. Needless to 





say, there is little posthumous con-| 
solation to be drawn from the ex. 
perience of Neville Chamberlain. But 
if the entire wrongdoing of the Rus 
sian democrats and the Socialist: 
Revolutionary party in 1917 consists 
in this conclusion, then this mout- 
tain of accusations can truly be said 
to have labored and brought forth a 
mouse. The author himself appar: 
ently has a similar feeling, for in his 
foreword, which he wrote after com: 
pleting the book, Professor Radkey 
says: “Nothing that is said in this 
book should be taken as indicating 
any lack of esteem for [the SRs] 
personally or as questioning theit 
devotion to the people’s cause.’ 

If that is so, then what reason was 
there for the name-calling and the 
casting of political suspicions up0 
various individuals and groups and 
the party as a whole? 
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Ameriean Labor in the Red Decade 


The Communist Party vs. the CIO. 
By Max M. Kampelman. 
Praeger. 299 pp. $6.00. 


BerorE | get onto the subject of 
this interesting study of a_ recent 
chapter in American labor history, | 
should like to allow myself the lux- 
ury of understatement. The book be- 
fore me is probably the sloppiest 
piece of research I have seen in 
years; the proof-reading is abomin- 
able; and the misspelling of proper 
names and ordinary English words 
is utterly appalling. 

(To wit: committment villification. 
The name of the president of the 
Communist United Electrical Work- 
ers is Albert, not James, Fitzgerald; 
it is not John Santos but John Santo; 
it is not Al Lannin but Lannon, not 
Morris Schoppes but Schappes, not 
Walter Schenevels but Schevenels, 
etc. To discuss the international labor 
movement and not mention—even in 
the bibliography—either the pioneer- 
ing research of Lewis Lorwin or the 
more recent work of Professor John 
Windmuller is woeful ignorance. 
And to describe the arch-Stalinist 
leader of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions as “the French resist- 
ance leader” is ridiculous.) 

But so much for that. Obviously, 
any book which deals with the con- 
tinuing struggle of free labor against 
Communist totalitarianism is of topi- 
cal interest. The dramatic episode of 
how Moscow ran a large section of 
the CIO for a decade cannot be told 
often enough. 

The most useful parts of Mr. Kam- 
pelman’s book deal with Philip Mur- 
tay, one of the finest trade union 
leaders this country has ever seen, 
yet a man who knowingly allowed 
identified Communists to serve in 
high CIO posts in utter violation of 
his most cherished beliefs. 

The long-time official CIO exist- 
ence of Lee Pressman, for. instance, 
who a few years ago admitted his 
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Reviewed by Arnold Beichman 


Communist affiliations, and his seem- 
ing hold on Murray was fantastic. 
I recall a story I covered for PM in 
1943. On April 9, an open meeting 
of regional CIO officials to discuss 
technical aspects of the War Labor 
Board, at the Hotel Capitol in New 
York, was suddenly ordered closed 
to the press. That very afternoon, the 
late AFL President William Green 
and Murray had gone to the White 
House to protest imposition of a 





MURRAY: AVOIDING A SPLIT? 


wage-freeze order by the President. 
Yet at the meeting, which I attended 
nevertheless, Pressman, then the CIO 
general counsel, praised the wage 
freeze as “one of the greatest con- 
tributions which could be made to 
the war effort.” I reported that the 
CIO was pledged to support this 
order and quoted Pressman exten- 
sively. 

The next day, James Wechsler, 
then in PM’s Washington bureau, 
phoned me long distance that Mur- 
ray had protested my story as in- 
accurate, that the CIO was not sup- 
porting the wage freeze and that a 
retraction was in order. I told him 


to tell Murray that the simplest way 
to secure such a retraction would be 
for Murray to announce that Press- 
man did not speak for the CIO. An 
hour or so later, Wechsler phoned 
again from Washington to tell me 
he had gone to Murray’s office and 
delivered the message. 

“What did Murray say?” I asked. 

“He looked out the window,” 
Wechsler replied. 

That was the last I ever heard of 
the “protest.” 

A few months earlier, I had talked 
to Murray in Pittsburgh (the occa- 
sion was an “unauthorized” walkout 
of his tough, aggressive steelworkers 
despite the “no strike” pledge) and 
pleaded with him not to endorse the 
then pro-Communist leadership of the 
N.Y. Newspaper Guild in an upcom- 
ing election. I had pointed out that 
the anti-Communist slate merited, if 
not his support, at least his neu- 
trality. Smiling, he had explained to 
me, statistically, that the Communists 
controlled a minority of the CIO and 
that anytime he wanted to he could 
drum them out of the organization. 

Eventually he did, but I think it 
was the unflinching, uncompromising 
anti-Communism of others — the 
Reuther brothers, Allan S. Haywood, 
John Brophy, Michael Mann, Jim 
Carey, Don Montgomery, Nat Cowan, 
Esther Peterson, George Weaver, 
Paul Sifton, Arthur Goldberg et al. 
—who held the CIO against Stalin’s 
emissaries and saved it from disinte- 
gration from within. 

Certainly, it was not ignorance 
which prompted Murray to keep on 
for so long people like Pressman and 
Len De Caux, onetime editor of the 
CIO News. Pressman stayed on until 
February 1948, when it was obvious 
that loyalty to Henry Wallace’s Pro- 
gressive party was outrageously in- 
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ingly what we know today, but which 








CIO. sit in FDR’s office as a member of _ still bears repetition—that a small He 
“Philip Murray’s role was a the Combined Labor Victory Board? — group of willful men and women, } |, 
strange and difficult one,” writes | Was it the desperate postwar hope tied together by corrupted faith and 1 
Kampelman. “A devout Catholic and _ of peaceful coexistence that took the = ambition, was able to influence an f ... 
an unequivocal anti-Communist, he CIO into one of the most important important segment of American la- po 
nevertheless had as his chief objec- | Communist fronts, the WFTU? bor force more than a decade. at 
tive the avoidance of a split within Today, the American labor move- Thus, this book—after it has been 
the CIO. At this time, the pro-Com- _ment is probably freer of Moscow _proofread—ought to be circulated , ,, 
munists within the CIO controlled influence than at any time during by the thousands among the rising the 
international unions with a member- _ the past four decades. But what young trade union leaders in Asia f pf, 
ship of about a million or about 15 _—might have happened had the Com- and Africa as a dramatic case his-} |, 
per cent of the CIO’s total. Murray = munist party been more intelligently tory of how Communism perverts | jj, 
feared that a split within the CIO led is frightening to contemplate. free trade unions and betrays its | po, 
would significantly weaken the or- Kampelman’s book shows strik- | worker members. did 
ganization, encourage AFL raiding hed 
and lead toward eventual destruc- pe 
tion. Murray, who continued to feel e tak 
the need to prove himself in the eyes Abro ad With Abel aa 
of history, certainly had not inherited my 
[John L.] Lewis’s mantle to preside fut 
over the liquidation of the CIO.” Invitation to the Voyage. Reviewed by May Swenson \ (sa 
And yet, despite Murray’s unques- _— By Leslie Katz. Pest, conteibator to “Serurday a 
tioned anti-Communism, he went to Harcourt. 253 pp. $3.95. Review,” “Prairie Schooner” a 
a UE convention in 1946 and praised ing 
its leaders, as Kampelman points out, THis 1s a bold book that breaks the Rosetta stone at the British Mu-{ y,,4 
“for the splendid support that has all rules of travel writing and art seum “under glass, and highly pol-} whi 
been given [CIO policies] by your reporting. Mr. Katz, in ventriloquist’s ished like the shoulder of one off ..., 
organization. .. .” guise, presents to us the naive and _Tolstoy’s heroines.” The guards at] js, | 
The Murray chapter is one of the _ simple-hearted Abel—in the Fable- St. James’s Palace wear “tall hats} j,4,, 
most important stories in contempo- _land of Europe—who is unawed by ... like nail kegs someone had tarred} py, 
rary American labor history and one _ what others worship, unperturbed by and feathered.” In Paris, “money is a9) gjyy 
with which Kampelman has dealt, what others condemn, but entranced poetic symbol with mercurial pow-f {, 
on the whole, satisfactorily, if not by the discoveries of his own senses. ers and the French are very poetic) that 
with any particular new illumination. The book combines a novelistic style | and mercurial.” At a subway change} right 
Was it really naiveté, an inability with that of a traveler’s diary; it booth, “a lovely gray-haired lady, } Joo. 
to understand the subtleties of Com- has the double charm of autobio- | who looks like a photograph off op j;, 
munist intrigue, or a kind of hard- graphical frankness and narrative Colette, was selling tickets. . . . The gated 
headed opportunism which guided suspense. subway doors don’t open for you-f senge 
Murray? Was it his certainty that Abel enjoys not only the exotic you have to open them yourself. They | holes 
the CIO Communists would, eventu- _ but the most common of events—as, only close automatically. Just like a tp, 
ally, kick themselves out—as they on the voyage out, when he takes a__slife.” In the Tuileries, the girls have with 
eventually did? Was it what we call bath in rocking sea water in the “an old-fashioned air. They walk a§ enna] 
today, apologetically, the “atmos- little tub inside the larger tub of the —_unselfconsciously as animals, weal'§ Venic 
phere” of the times which allowed ship, itself rocking on the water. ing little or no make-up, wearing) tirely 
During his journey, the author goes _ instead, the attractions of their pi} It js 
“below deck” into typical veins of | quant mouths and knowing eyes . - '| fashic 
GOING ON VACATION? the tourist’s response to a first trip _ beautiful like the stars of the silet! | hecon 
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NEW LEADER Abel sums up London with such are “peach lyrical,” those of 8 Iwere | 
7 E. 15th St., New York 3 glimpses as that of a hotel bellboy _—‘ French bicyclist “pear neat. At the mamm 
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schematized pedigreed lion (by Dona- 
tello) on lean haunches, noble and 
cunning, with narrow body and shag- 
gy paws . . . looked like a highly suc- 
cessful animal cracker posing for 
posterity,” and in a castle museum 
at Antibes: 

“Roman stones dug up in the 
neighborhood . . . reminding you of 
the layers of successive civilizations 
Europe is built on . . . each stone 
chiseled with Latin lettering. What 
did they say? Maybe ‘Marius was 
here’ or ‘Claudius loves Tiberius.’ I 
didn’t know. Also present, a few 
bronze chariot wheels, their spokes 
and rims eaten away. Time had 
taken a few bites and sucked the 
marrow of them. .. . What remnants 
of chariots would civilizations of the 
future dig up from buried ruins in 
(say) Ohio? An automobile grave- 
yard, full of artifacts such as old 
bumpers mottled with rust and peel- 
ing chromium, hydromatic drive 
shafts, and the petrified remains of 
white sidewall tires. . . . Every mu- 
seum in the orbit of earth will have 
its Coca-Cola bottles, more or less 
intact, iridescent as a hummingbird’s 
breast from aging under a compost of 
aluminum and steel.” 

In Venice, the Doge’s Palace “is 
that square building facing the sea, 
right beside St. Marks, the one that 
looks like a magic carpet standing 
on its tassels.” Gondolas are “elon- 
gated violins floating by with pas- 
sengers sitting paired at the sound 
holes, propelled by a man standing 
at the tailpiece plucking at the water 
with a long bow.” Viewing the Bi- 
ennale exhibition of modern art in 
Venice, Abel finds much of it “en- 
tirely ‘hidebound, anything but free. 
It is conventional, respectable, and 
.-. The philistines have 
become avant-garde.” But his irri- 
tation soon evaporates and turns to 
sympathy: 

“With all the new knowledge and 
unsettled values unleashed in the 
world . . . no wonder many artists 
were painting images of obscurity, 
Mammoth portraits of a crack in 
the wall, gigantic, magnificently 
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realized studies of a smudge, or care- 
ful formulas of incoherence.” 

Traveling with Abel (whom we 
think a rube at first) we soon decide 
that he is a true sophisticate. 
Through him, the author neatly 
knocks down many a gilded idol, 
does a gleeful stomp where angels 
fear to tiptoe, and demolishes some 
fashionable notions about what 
England, France, Italy (and Amer- 
ica) are really like. He can afford 
to, because he has a firm sense of 
identity—as an American and as an 
individual. He has self-made stand- 
ards of taste—in art, people, food, 
clothes, politics—to put in the place 
of the stereotypes he exposes; and 
he expresses it all in a humorous, 
persuasive, poetic style that is as 
healthy as his appetites. As the book 
closes, the author comes forward to 
merge with his lovable marionette. 
In Paris again, bound next day for 
Cherbourg, the Queen Mary and 
home, he sits on a bench by the 
Seine: 

“When the darkness came I got 
up and, walking down toward the 
quays, became myself a figure in a 
painting, a clown perhaps—the Ital- 
ian comedian in a féte galante by 
Watteau. I was standing on the 
stage of a curbstone dressed in my 
American motely—robust but almost 
sad, animated by an effable joie de 
vivre. . . . Did all this present twi- 
light and historic scenery, the vast 
tableau behind me, have a raison 
détre, a purpose, a final meaning? 
The world was as big as my part in 
its existence. So long as I remained 
alive, its purpose was expressed and 
fulfilled in its sharpening of my life, 
my performance.” 

At one point, Abel says, about 
Goujon’s portrait of Diane de 
Poitiers: “He was sympathetic to 
[what] he made fun of. That’s the 
quality of wit.” The note can apply 
to Mr. Katz in Invitation to the 
Journey. A visualizer, a lyricist, a 
clown, a philosopher—he is ail of 
them. He is the natural self in us 
all, but open, uninfluenced, free as 
we rarely dare to be. 





The man who 
reads dictionaries 





DR. SIGMUND SPAETH, “The Tune 
Detective”, distinguished music critic, 
author of the syndicated column 
Music for Everybody, says: 


€¢ 7) ne reason I like Webster’s New 
World Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion, is that it says so much in so few 
words. The definitions are all concise, 
but right to the point and vastly in- 
formative. Naturally I am interested 
in the approach to musical terms, and 
I find this material handled more prac- 
tically than in any other dictionary of 
a general character. Technical terms 
are made clear to the average reader 
and due attention is paid to the his- 
torical development of certain impor- 
tant words and phrases. I am listing 
this new volume as ‘required reading’ 
even for an expert.” 
The word Webster alone is no guarantee of 
excellence. Don’t be misled! Make sure 


you get ‘the experts’ dictionary” — 
ask for a WORLD Webster. 
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IRTUALLY everyone interested in 

music is trying to figure out 
who is the greater singer—Renata 
Tebaldi or Maria Meneghini Callas. 
And now two new recordings offer 
another opportunity to assess the 
relative merits of the tempestuous 
divas. 

Although I hesitate to offer a final 
judgment on the basis of these re- 
cordings, they provide a_ remark- 
ably clear picture of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the singers. After 
listening to Giordono’s Andrea Chen- 
ier (London A-4332) with Tebaldi 
and Cherubini’s Medea (Mercury 
OL-3-104) with Callas, I find myself 
growing in the conviction that Callas 
is the greater of the two. To be sure, 
Tebaldi is a great singer, but Callas 
displays that rare quality which 
makes her a great artist as well. 

I am admittedly influenced by dra- 
matic considerations. For where the 
quality of musical sound is con- 
cerned, Tebaldi usually comes off 
best. This is at once her greatest 
strength and her most serious weak- 
ness. Tebaldi has been seduced by 
the sheer beauty of her vocal pro- 
duction. As a result, she is all too 
often willing to sacrifice character 
(and from time to time, the com- 
poser’s musical intentions) in the 
interests of bel canto singing. In 
this, she is not unlike those Italian 
divas of the 18th century who treated 
the composer and his music as sec- 
ondary to singing for its own sake, 
and considered spectacular vocal ef- 
fects more important than the musi- 
cal structure or the dramatic content 
of the opera as a whole. 


By Hibbard James 


Renata Tebaldi and Maria Callas: 
ie Great Singer vs. Great Artist | 


In Andrea Chenier, Tebaldi is at 
her most characteristic. If she is less 
effective than in some of her other 
roles, it is largely because the music 
itself is not of the first rank. Her 
Madeleine is sung beautifully, but 
her performance does not have that 
extra dimension of artistry and un- 
derstanding which gives a character 
a reality that throws new light on 
the composer’s efforts. 

Callas, on the other hand, always 
manages to become the character she 
portrays. She actually seems to be 
Medea—or Norma, or Amelia. She 
can equal the best in sheer beauty 
of tone, but she is not afraid to pro- 
duce harsh, ragged tones when she 
is delineating a character in the grip 
of raging passion—as Medea is a 
good deal of the time. In this record- 
ing, Callas is the perfect embodiment 
of the heroine. 

I suppose it comes down to whether 
you are more interested in singing 
as such, or in singing that outlines 
a character realistically. 

The relative obscurity of Medea 
is hard to understand. I can only 
suppose that the lack of big, lyric 
scenas has worked against this pow- 
erful opera—or, more properly, mu- 
sic drama. I well remember the elec- 
trifying first performance of Medea 
in New York in 1955, with Eileen 
Farrell sparking a somewhat listless 
cast. To those who knew Cherubini 
primarily through his rather conven- 
tional Symphony in D Major, or his 
overtures in such minor pieces as 
The Water Carrier and Anacreon, 
Medea came as a distinct—if pleasant 


—shock. 


Medea is one of the most demonic 
characters in musical (or theatrical) 
literature, and Callas takes up where 
Farrell left off. She pushes her char: j 
acterization to the extreme limits of 
effectiveness. She reaches her climax 
in the horrifying scene just after the 
murder of her children, and her vocal 
resources encompass Medea’s com- 
plete madness to a frightening degree. 
As far as I am concerned, Callas’: 
Medea can be ranked among the 
greatest of operatic performances on 
record. 

From the above, it might seem 
that Callas and Tebaldi are the only 
attractions on the recordings of 
Medea and Andrea Chenier. But both 
have many other features to recom: 
mend them. In the role of Chenier, 
Mario del Monaco sounds more like 
a prize-fighter than a poet, but hey 
produces the requisite number ofj 
ringing head-tones, and at least keeps 
the character from sounding vapid. 
The best characterization is that of 
Ettore Bastianini as the unhappy 
revolutionary Gerard. His great third 
act solo on the futility of his role a 
revolutionary is a truly magnificent! 
performance. 

The supporting performances it 
Medea are competent, although none 
of them rises to the level of the stat 
Perhaps the best is Mirto Picchi 4 
the hapless Jason. Both recordings 
have their virtues, but my final judg: 
ment is this: Andrea Chenier is worth 
buying if you want to build a com 
prehensive library of operatic recort 
ings; Medea, on the other hand, 
should be a part of any basic collec 
tion of music. 
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THE BOMB 

I find it difficult to believe that Irving Kristol 
(“Thoughts on the Bomb,” NL, June 30) has 
read the pamphlets put out by our Campaign 
For Nuclear Disarmament. When he can take 


tine off from dismissing us as overrighteous 


crusaders, he might acquaint himself with some 
of our arguments. 

Whether other nations would follow her 
example or not, Britain should get out of the 
nuclear arms race. If she does not, very soon 
she will be worse defended than she has been 
for centuries. For she will be defended by 
weapons she dare not use. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere, I am not myself a pacifist. Men 
have a right to defend their homes by using 
force. And if I had my way Britain would not 
only possess an adequate supply of conventional 
defensive weapons but also a gigantic militia, 
organized purely for defense. And as_ these 
weapons and forces could not be used as part 
of an offensive, no other power could pretend it 
was threatened by them. Western Europe could 
follow the same policy. We must remember that 
its apparent reluctance to defend itself on the 
ground is largely due to the numbing influence 
of nuclear weapons. But we could be bombed 
into submission? Not by ordinary bombing, as 
we saw in the last war. And what does the 
Soviet bloc gain by having radio-active ceme- 
teries over its Western frontiers? 

A writer in Kristol’s magazine Encounter 
has suggested that Russian military planners 





re like? 


might be ready to risk an H-bomb war on the 
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nonsense. The explosion of innumerable nuclear 
bombs and warheads would probably make 
Europe, Asia and North America unhabitable. 
These are not weapons that can form part of 
anybody’s plan. 

Meanwhile, I see no evidence for the familiar 
assumption that somehow nuclear weapons have 
checked Communism. On the contrary they 
seem to me to have helped it. Their psycho- 
logical effect upon the young people of the 
West has been appalling. The atmosphere in 
which they exist poisons that very freedom 
which we rightly accuse the Communists of not 
Possessing. (Thus, our anti-nuclear conference 
in Basle has just been banned by the Swiss 
Government. And we encounter some curious 
types of opposition in running our Campaign 
in this country.) We have spent so much time, 
trouble and money on bases, bombs, rockets, 
that we have almost forgotten we are supposed 
to be fighting an idea, so that so far the Com- 
Munists are gaining exactly as they announced 
they would. 

General de Gaulle has just stated that 


France must have nuclear weapons for reasons 
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THe New Leaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


of prestige. We cannot object. Our Prime 
Minister, Harold MacMillan, has said the same 
idiotic thing. Soon the President of Ruritania 
will want to enjoy the same prestige. Then 
either by design or accident (and every devel- 
opment of these weapons increased the chance 
of an accident), some of the bombs or rockets 
will explode, and then we shall have “had it.” 
And Kristol and his family will not have died 
for their beliefs but will have been exterminated 
by catastrophic idiocy. If nuclear arms are to 
be banned, somebody must make a start. I for 
one cannot ask the American and Russian 
Governments to ban them. But I can and do 
demand. that my own Government, for which I 
pay and for whose antics I am held responsible, 
should cease to manufacture and threaten to 
use weapons I do not believe in, have never 
asked for, and that are now a menace to the 
health, sanity, freedom and future of our species. 
Brook Hill, Isle of Wight J. B. PriestLy 


Irving Kristol replies: 


Mr. Priestley either misses my point or 
evades it. I have no quarrel with his attitude 
toward Britain’s possession of nuclear weapons. 
If, by renouncing them, she can persuade other 
nations to agree to limiting the nuclear club 
to the Big Two, then I would favor such a 
renunciation. I am far more skeptical than he 
of the possibility of this; but I agree on its 
desirability. 

However, this is not the matter at issue. The 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament does not 
merely insist on the pragmatic advantages of 
Britain’s renouncing the Bomb. It affirms the 
immorality of the Western alliance as a whole 
ever having resort to nuclear weapons. True, 
this affirmation is not always made explicit: 
about the whole Campaign there hovers a fog 
of ambiguity—deliberate and disingenuous am- 
biguity, I am forced to conclude. But the tenor 
of the Campaign is unmistakable. It appeals, 
not to strategy, but to morality. 

On this question, of whether the Western 
alliance can ever legitimately have recourse to 
nuclear weapons, Priestley is discreetly silent 
in his letter. But that is the vital question. 
Surely he cannot be of the opinion that, since 
nuclear warfare is inherently immoral, it ought 
to be left to the Americans to wage on Britain’s 
behalf? 


FIEDLER 


I have always enjoyed Leslie Fiedler; he 
just seems incapable of writing a dull article. 
But what about all this homosexuality he has 
been finding all over the place in his five-part 
series on the changing concepts of the child in 
modern culture (NL, March 31, April 14, 28, 
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Wyszynski’s Easter message, claims that it 
was formulated in Zhdanovian terms. I strong- 
ly disagree, and I think that any objective 
reader who goes back to take another look 
at it will also disagree. The Cardinal is deep- 
ly concerned with the moral state of the 
Polish Catholic community and of the whole 
Polish nation. Apparently he believes that only 
strong moral principles can sustain Polish 
society in the present period of almost un- 
bearable pressures and distortions. Thus, the 
Cardinal struck the right note in his Easter 
message. Of course, he based it on his religion. 
No one can object to this, at least no one 
professing to believe in freedom of thought and 
expression. 

For Jelenski, it seems, a “revisionist” 
revolution in Poland is more important than 
anything. I have no way of knowing, but he 
may even reason that moral disintegration is 
a prerequisite for this kind of revolution—or 
for any kind of social revolution. However, 
if a responsible Polish religious and social 
leader calls for a pause in the series of in- 
terminable Polish revolutions, or even if he 
questions the revolutionary principle itself, may 
he be justly accused of collusion with the 
orthodox Communist wing? 

As for the language of the Cardinal’s mes- 
sage, surely he has a right to choose his own 
metaphors. And what is wrong with a metaphor 
based on one’s preference for “the Masters.” 
Even if it follows that he is for the old Masters 
and against all Moderns—which does not 
necessarily follow from the text quoted—what 
is wrong with that? Doesn’t Zhdanovism con- 
sist of denying people their right to individual 
preferences in the field of art and appreciation? 
Isn’t Jelenski himself guilty of Zhdanovism 
when he denies Cardinal Wyszynski his prefer- 
ence for the Masters? 

It seems to me that the core of the matter 
is Jelenski’s intellectual blindness, which he 
displays in not discerning adequately the 
realité des choses in Poland. He euphemistical- 
ly refers to it in a single sentence as “the 
immobilism which the geographical situation 
imposes on political life.’ Does he realize 
deeply enough that Poland is surrounded on 
all sides by the most powerful land army in 
existence which, moreover, has combat-ready 
units in East Germany? One may assume that 
developments in Poland would proceed al- 
together differently if not for the Soviet force 
in East Germany. As things stand now, every 
public pronouncement in Poland must be 
evaluated against the background of that 
country’s political and military encirclement. 
Otherwise, we get a picture which is entirely 
unreal and irrelevant. 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE- POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 


Tuesday LECTURES 


Stephen Viadeck 
Labor Lawyer 


“The Future of the Trade Unions” 


August 5 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 


author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 
co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 Dr. Ben Josephson, Jr. 
Physicist, Fulbright Fellow 


“Edueating Scientists”’ 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 


American Representative of Histadrut 
“Israel, Ten Years After’’ 


Thursday CONCERTS 


August 7 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 
August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 
August 21 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 
August 28 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 
Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 
Sept. 11 May Harrow 


Pianist 


For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
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THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Gently, he starts her on 
another adventure in a 
wonder-filled world. 


Will her world always be 
so peaceful, so free? You 
can help it be—by helping 
to keep the peace. 


But peace costs money. 
Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for sci- 
ence and education to help 
make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Part- 
ner in strengthening Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power. 


The chart below shows 
how the Bonds you buy will 
earn money for you. But 
the most important thing 
they earn is peace. They 
help us keep the things 
worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you 
buying as many Bonds as 
you might? 





HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH B. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
(in just 8 years, 11 months) 





a yee $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


want about 





each week, $4.15 $9.50 $18.75 


save 














This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 
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HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA'S PEACE POWE 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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